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o he IF THE OLD LADY HAON’T KNOCKED THAT STOVE 
Kar] DOWN AND LET THE PLACE FILL WITH SMUDGE 

4 > ha toy IN TO GET ME AND 

ial DEAD COPPERS NOW? 
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BUT THE WAY THINGS TURNED OUT, 
1 MEASLES, I WAS WAITING FOR YOu 
WHEN YOU CLIMBED OUT OF THE 
BACK WINDOW, AND NOW we're /) 
BYE BYE. Tam 


PIMPLE-FACED 
FRIEND, YOU AND I 
ARE GOING TO BE 


BACH STHER FOR 


[A UTTLE WHILE. 


F AND AS FOR YOU, 
MY 










































YE GODS! THAT’s 9 I FORGOT To 


Y WE'LL BACK INTO THE YARDS 
\ SQUAD CARS ARE. THAT ENGINE My gad TH 


\\ WHERE THE 
WHEN THE OLD MAN COMES 
HOME BRING HIM TOO, EATON 
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iS mel Ne Sky 
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YOU'RE TOO LATE. \_____| | 
THEY'RE CRASHING 


INTO THE CAR SHO 


THE ANCIENT SECTION CREW CAR 
CRUMPLES LIKE PAPER. BRICKS, WOODEN 
ECES, AND STEEE SHOWER DOWN ON 
THE OCCUPANTS, 














































7 THAT— STEEL BEAM 
"4 SNAPPED THE HANDCUFFS. 
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HERE'S A SUIT THAT)/ YOU MAY THIN 
WILL FIT YOU-+~— 7{ “TWILL, BUT I SAY 
A TWILL / ’ “TWONT / 
Nah: tere - 























THIS MERMAID HAS A & DEEP RAVING 


~—. OR 





L CALLED YOU BECAUSE OH, THIS 1S AVERY 






SA SPECTACLES 


§ STRAIGHT 
OUR CIRCUS } PLACE AND 
HERE / TF hx 























OUR BOARDING HOUSE 








LET'S GO MOKAY/ THAT'S ALL WEVE Cones 
ROLL OUR WTO PLAY WITH SINCE T 
SS\ BLEW OUR TOPs / 












| TELL THEM IF THEY'LL COME And 
VISIT US THIS EVENING 
TLL USE MY LAST 5—<¢ 





TO HEAT UP 
A THE PLACE //"* 








WY WORD! I NEVER 


THESE Steers! 
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EGAD/CURIOSITY ABOUT 
OMING EVENTS IN: MY 
LIFE 1S ONE OF MY 
FEW WEAKNESSES! 
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7. mM. REG. U.S. PAT OFF. 








HA! SWAMI SEE THAT ; 
NOU ARE THE BEEG BRAG! 


























YAS, SAHIB/ YOUR MIND SPIN) LIKE 
THE PINWHEEL , BUT ALL YOUR. 
PLANS AND IDEAS GO FLOP/ 


. EGAD/ WHAT BRAZEN 
IMPERTINENCE 4 

































SWAMI SEES, SAHIB, THAT 
YOU BORROW MUCH MONEYS, 

















YOU ARE DOING THE INVENT ALL | 
THE TIMES, HATCHING THEES 
GADGET AND THAT WAN, 

























STHIS IS PREPOSTEROUS! 

I AM NOT GOING TO 
PAN YOu 

457 FOR SUCH 
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(BALDERDASH: 


T KNEW THAF 
“TOO, YOU 


BEEG DEAD 
BEATS, 
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GREAT CAESAR/ 
I'D ALMOST 
THINK THAT ia 


CHARLATAN 
SOOTHSANER 
KNEW ME? 
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HAS THE MASOR GOT TO THE CLUB YET, ) 

SNUFFY ? GOOD! HOLD HIM eet 6 
THERE AND WE'LL HAVE A (i 
GAME=~- TLL BE OVER AS 
SOON AS L WASH OFF 
THIS MAKEUP? 
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(Courtesy of NEA Service, Inc., distributed through CNS.) 
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Be SMOKEY SToveR! Sie 4 
Look AT THE TRAIL 
OF CIGAR ASHES 
you'RE LEAVING OA 
My CARPETS! 





ae HELLO 








iF IT ISNT ASHES, IT's 


f/f MATCHES, CIGAR BUTTS, Fe 


SCRAPS OF PAPER, OR 


QP SHANINGS! 
4 ey” % 








i yuusST FINISHED 
iT, CooKiE! LL BE 


ae Lf 
cHierie! [Z RIGHT Over! 


MILLION, CHIEF ! 





CARELESS MAA JIA ALL 
MY BORN DAYS --- 

















B THAT HARNESS & 
SURE DOES THE 


you DOA'T 

KROW WHAT 
THIS MEAAS 

To ME! 


TRICK. CHICK / 





















































WEA MINE, SPOOKY'S 
LAPPED UP OUR MILK 
FOR THE LASY TIME! 


oem fe WAS A CAGEY 
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YOu MUST BE VERY PROUO THAT 
TWE GIRLS VOTED YOU. To BE 

THER FIRST 
PRESIDENT e) 
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Se) 
Ca AN 
38 > & + 
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THEM VOTED 
FOR ME” 
But I OW 


ELECTED PRESIDENT 
OF YOUR CLUB, 
KITCHIE 2 


ANYBODy Gor / 
EVERYBODY vOTED 


FOR THEMSELWES " 


YOU WERE ELECTED THATS AS MANY sf 
PRESIDENT WITH 
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WASNT DEFEATEO , 
$01 MUST HAVE 
BEEN ELECTED / 


THATS Ricut — 
WE HAVE FOUR 
MEMBERS — 
FOUR PRESIDENTS . 








‘But vou can't 4] 
GET ANYTHING 
DONE THAT way ' 


A CLUB HAS TO ‘gut OUR cLuB’s 
WAVE A LEADER’ LouSY wits 
| LEADERS / 


Ore WHEN A PRESIDENT 
lie 
sad 


a> 
A SAYS DO SOME- 
mn wi “49 
‘tae 


SO WE'LL GET FOUR } 
TIMES AS Much DONE: 











TUNG WE 00 IT‘ 
Wa. 





























WE GOTTA’ GET RID 
OF THOSE BATTLING 
LOVE BIRDS, AUNT 
PEACHY ./ THEYRE 

DRIVING ME 
Nurs / 












































(Courtesy of News Syndicate -Co., Inc., distributed thru CNS.) 
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a. re. MAH. DOTTER, MOONBEAM, 15 TH’ FLOW 
nary tag 0’ TH’ McSWINES-BUT TH’ ONLY CRITTER 


ATTRACKS — IS HAWGS. 
CS/GHLF) VASHT AH COULD 
UNLOAD HER ON SOME 

STOOPID BACHELOR ~ 





RS) ae op 
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MEBBE AH KIN DO IT BY SRREADIN’ 
SOME FALSE PROPER- GANDER 
AMONGST TH’ LOCAL LOLITS - -- 
HM~A MAIL ORDER <a 
CATTY-LOG ':: , 
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A GOVERNMENT CONDEMNED SMALL 
ORDER TO INSTANTLY AS A WONDER 2” 
DESTROY OLR ENTIRE PUBLIC 


REMAINING STOCK OF A MENACE 
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10,000 OF jb IT’S POSTMARKED 
‘EM- UP IN “\ ONE HOUR BEFORE 
FLAMES/7 / THE GOVERNMENT 
—{ ORDER-SO IT WILL 

BE LEGAL TO FILL 























(SIGH) IT’S TH’ 
MOST BOOTIFUL 
MESS 0’ CLO’ES 
\ AH EVAH ee, SEENSLY” 5 


















WHUT'’S IN “TH! ACTH’ OPENIN’ GUN 0’ 

PACKAGE, PAPPY ?) MAH CAMPAIGN 
©” SPREADIN’ FALSE 

PROPER - GANDER = 
WIF LUINLOADIN’ YO" “Un SH! ~ 
AS TH’ OBJECK 27 ity HOW? 
































(Courtesy of. United Features Syndicate, distributed. through CNS) 
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WOULD YO’ CORN-SIDER } NOT A CHANCE!” 
N’ iT, MISTAH 
Mc SWINE, SUH? 
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Cervicemen In MIO 
Warned Trip To U. S. 
Still Long Way Off 


By Sgt. DON WILLIAMS 
Staff Correspondent 

MTOUSA HQ., May 5—With the 
war in Italy ended, the main topic 
of conversation among GIs in the 
Mediterranean Theater these past 
48 hours has been, “Where do I go 
from here, if anywhere, and how 
soon?” 

Unfortunately, the answer can- 
not yet be given, for, although vic- 
tory in Italy has been won, vic- 
tory in Europe as a whole—VE- 
Day—must still come. While the 
5th and 8th Armies are taking stock 
of their situations, rounding up 
straggling members of Col. Gen. 
Heinrich von Vietinghoff’s once 
powerful German armies or rest- 
ing after their sensational drive 
through the Po Valley to the Alps, 
the Allied armies s are fighting 
along the North German coast, in 
southern Germany and én parts of 
Austria. 

In anticipation of VE-Day, how- 
ever, detailed plans have been pre- 
pared for the much-discussed re- 
deployment of forces once the 
European war has been concluded 
successfully. 

All plans are based upon the 
premise that the needs of the Pa- 
cific war will come first. They have 
been prepared from an impartial 
viewpoint. No man, or woman, no 
matter how long he or she has 
been in service, overseas or in com- 
bat, will be released from the Army 
if his or her services are required 
in the war against Japan. 

Admiral Ernest J. King already 
has indicated, according to the As- 
sociated Press, that all navy forces 
will be required. 

With this sobering fact thorough- 
ly understood, certain things can 
be disclosed or recalled into which 
the GIs can sink their teeth, al- 


(Continued on page 4) 


Gls Die As Peace 
News Arrives Late 


-—— 


By Sgt. STAN SWINTON 
Staff Correspondent 

WITH THE 88TH DIVISION IN 
ALPS, May 3 (Delayed)—In 

® final tragedy of the Italian cam- 
paign five men were killed and five 
More wounded in a fire fight after 
War in this theater officially ended. 
Vi was hours later that news of Von 
etinghoff's capitulation was re- 
aed by forward elements when 
100, tuned in a BBC broadcast at 





Why information on the sur- 


tender was not sent up in time is| Ships 


fuknown. It is certain that German 
py ae ne learned of it 
liotified. re the 88th Division was 
Pn earliest word that there was 
‘a & possibility that hostilities 
the Ceased came several hours after 
~ surrender was formally effec- 
sling A German lieutenant colonel 
farped through the lines to an in- 
ment regiment and told the regi- 
io: tal commander that the war 
hold therr oe sides were to 
advances, Position without further 
With no information that the 
amt story was true, the U. S. 
d ander replied that the Kraut 
desin ed render his own men if he 
but that there was nothing 


(Continued on Page 2) 


UP FRONT... By Mauldin 

















“Th’ hell with it...I ain’t standin’ up till he does.” 





France Invited To Sit In 
On ‘Big 4 Talks At Frisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 5—The Big Four—the U. S., Russia, 
Great Britain and China—have invited France to join them in 
the daily meetings conducted among Vyacheslav Molotov, Edward 
R. Stettinius Jr., Anthony Eden and T. V. Soong. Although this 
does not mean that France becomes one of the sponsoring powers 
of the World Security Conference, it has brought France back 
into-the spotlight of the vitale 
parley. 

The announcement was made as 





the Big Four and other nations 
attending the conference were hold- 
ing final. discussions on amend- 
ments to the Dumbarton Oaks 
charter. Reuter’s reported that the 
Big Four may submit their amend- 
ments jointly. Russia, it was re- 
ported, does not plan to submit any 
amendments for consideration. 

The trusteeship problem, expected 
to be a thorny issue, already has 
been partly resolved, reports indi- 
cated, although Dominions Secre- 
tary Viscount Cranborne objected 
to the U. S. suggestion that there be 
discrimination between strategic 
areas on the question of trustee- 
— with obvious reference to 
islands captured from Japan in the 
Pacific. 


Super Forts Raid Jap 
Naval Aircraft Plant 


GUAM, May 5—Between 150 and 
200 Super Fortresses made the first 
attack on the Hiro naval aircraft 
factory five miles east of the Japa- 
nese naval air base of Kure on 
southern Honshu Island yesterday, 
it was announced at Pacific Fleet 
Advanced Headquarters here. 

Elsewhere, fighter-escorted Amer- 
ican Liberators raided Saigon, Jap- 








held port of southern French Indo- 
China. 





4 Light U. 5. Ships 
Sunk Off Okinawa 


GUAM, May 5 (AP)—Japanese 
aircraft sank four light U. S. war- 
ships in a furious one and one-half 
hour battle off Okinawa yesterday, 
a communique issued by Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz said today. Fifty- 
four Japanese planes were destroyed 
by the ships’ guns and combat air 
patrols. 

Last night the Nipponese landed 
about 600 troops behind the Ameri- 
can lines on the southern Okinawa 
front. Three landings were made 
on the west coast and one on the 
east coast. The eastern landing was 
repulsed by daylight, Nimitz said, 
while enemy groups in the west 
were pocketed and are being de- 
stroyed. 

The Japanese news agency evi- 
dently considered these actions 
more important. It declared that 
Japanese ground forces on Okinawa 
have launched a “large-scale offen- 
sive,” and said the attack was be- 
gun in conjunction with a: “full- 
dress offensive” by the Jap air 
force. 

Later reports on the new Jap land 
action indicated that at least 150 








Close To Surrender 


With the German front caving in from all directions 
and the so-called redoubt already split into isolated frag- 
ments, Grand Admiral Karl Doenitz today took to the Ger- 
man radio to exhort his people to their last frantic efforts 
“to save as many Germans as possible from Bolshevization 
and enslavement.” 

: Czech forces, after an uprising, liberated Prague, re- 
liable sources in London revealed yesterday. The city was 
in the hands of the resistance movement since 1230. Ger- 
man flags have been pulled down and Czech flags are now 
flying over the capital for the first time since 1939, UP said. 

Admitting that in the north, south and west German 
armies have already laid down their arms “after an hon- 
orable struggle because the struggle against the western 
powers has become senseless,”’ Doenitz warned that those 
who think of their own salvation are “traitors against the 
German people and they will be treated accordingly. Un- 
conditional obedience, iron discipline and cooperation of 
all are more necessary than ever.” 

Even as ‘the German leader sought to bolster his faltering 
armies, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower declared in a victorious an- 
nouncement that the once powerful forces of the Reich are 
“thoroughly whipped” on land, sea and in the air. 

Heralding the surrender of nearly all the remaining German 
troops in Europe and the virtual cessation of hostilities, the 
supreme commander told correspondents: 

“German forces on the western front have disintegrated today. 
What is left of two German armies has surrendered to a single 
American division—the 102nd—commanded by Maj. Gen. Frank 
A. Keating. 

“In the north, remaining forces in northwestern Germany, 
Holland, Denmark, and the Frisian Islands surrendered to Marshal 
Montgomery. 

“In the south, Allied troops from General Devers’ command 
and from Italy have joined. 


PANZER DIVISION QUITS 


“On the Czech border a panzer division gave up uncondition- 
ally to General Bradley’s forces. Any future losses Germany may 
incur on this front are due to their failure instantly to quit. They 
know they are beaten. Any further hesitation is either due to 
their own stupidity or that of their German Government. 

“On land, sea, and air the Germans are thoroughly whipped. 
Their only resource is to surrender.” 

Even as he spoke, more than a million Germans in Holland, 
northern Germany, and Denmark were surrendering their arms 
to Field Marshal Montgomery’s 21st Army Group in one of the 
greatest mass surrenters of the war. 

At the same time, the United Press reported, negotiations for 
the capitulation of German forces in Norway were said to be 
under way. Norwegians, however, said there is no confirmation 
that Admiral Karl Doenitz has yet agreed to a bloodless surrender. 
Norwegians in close touch with the situation believed the 
Germans might surrender if the Allies sent a force of any sort to 
Norway immediately. 

One Norwegian official said: “They appear to be playing 
the game of ‘come and get us’ but might give in if Field Marshal 
Montgomery sailed up Oslo Fjord in a cruiser.” 

While the great German surrender was going on in the north, 
the German redoubt in the south where the Nazis had hoped to 
mike a last desperate stand, was being split by hard-driving 
Allied forces. 

Berchtesgaden, where Hitler’s famous hideaway is located, has 


(Continued on page 4) 





Channel Jump Too Risky 
In 1940, Rundstedt Says 


newsmen at a chateau where he is 
held prisoner. 

Rundstedt said last year’s Allied 
invasion of the continent was ex- 
pected to hit somewhere between 
the Seine and the Somme rivers. 

The objectives of his big offen- 
sive in the Ardennes last Christ- 
mas was to relieve the Allied pres- 
sure there, Rundstedt revealed, as 
well as to take Liege and hold the 
line of the River Meuse. The failure 
of his drive, says Rundstedt, was 
due to the Allies’ strategic bombing 
of his supply lines. The systematic 
aerial destruction of German com- 
munications, particularly the rail- 
ways—coupled with the lack of fuel 
and other essential raw materials— 
were the principal reasons for Ger- 





WITH THE U. S. 7TH ARMY, 
May 5 — “No real effort was ever 
made by the Germans to invade 
Britain .. .” 

“The Allied invasion of the conti- 
nent was expected ... but not 
where it happened.” 

These candid statements were 
made by Field Marshal Gerd von 
Rundstedt, former German ‘s&u- 
preme commander in the west and 
now a prisoner. The invasion of 
England was considered desirable 
after the fall of France, Rund- 
stedt said, but it was never at- 
tempted because the Germans were 
too weak at sea. 

Wearing his marshal’s uniform 
with the Iron Cross and. other 








(Continued on page 4) > 


decorations, Rundstedt talked to many’s defeat, the marshal said. 
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1-Front Schedule 
For Aircraft Ready 





WASHINGTON, May 5 (ANS)—A one-front airplane produc- 
tion schedule which may cut the monthly output by as many as 
2,000 planes by the end of this year has been drafted by the Army 
Air Forces, the Associated Press said today. 

About 7,000 craft are now being turned out each month. The 
revised schedule, it was learned today from AP, has been sub- 
mitted to WPB’s Production Readjustment Committee for ap- 
proval. In effect the new schedule writes off the European war 


go far as plane production is coa-e——————— 


cerned, and involves only estimated 
needs in the Pacific, AP commented. 

With the exception of two, the 
giant bombers—Boeing B-29 Super 
Fortress and Consolidated Vultee 
B-32 — virtually all AAF combat 
planes are affected. 

Some of the cutbacks, however, 
are merely paper ones. This means 
that the originally projected pro- 
duction peaks are being lowered, 
but that the effect will not be felt 
for many months. Even wrth the 
new schedule, some in the AAF be- 
lieve further reductions will be re- 
quired to balance supply with de- 
mand, because thousands of planes 
will become available with the end 
of hostilities in Europe, AP said. 
As a result, studies are now being 
made to determine whether the cut- 
backs should be made in some cargo 
types as well as in combat craft. 

Despite the lessening of Army 
needs for planes, Navy requirements 
are expected to continue at present 
or even higher levels. The new 
Army schedule calls for the elimin- 
ation by the end of this year of the 

kheed Lightning P-38, and re- 
ed production in the coming 
months of the AAF’s other two big 
fighters, the P-47 Thunderbolt and 
the P-51 Mustang. Even the P-80 
Shooting Star, Lockheed-built jet- 
propelled fighter, figures in the 
oduction revision, but at a rather 

g range. 

Just coming into production and 
still to be battle-tested, the Shoot- 
ing Star’s new schedule calls for a 
cut of about 35 percent by 1946, 
AP reported. 

Another paper cutback involves 
the Douglas A-26, new high-speed 
two-engine attack bomber. Produc- 
tion will continue at Long Beach, 
Calif., and Tulsa, Okla., but will be 
frozen at the year-end level, in- 
stead of going on to the originally 
projected schedules. The Lockheed 

Jant at Burbank, Calif., which also 

Ids the Shooting Star, will wind 
P-38 production by the end of 

e year. 

The new schedule calls for the 
elimination of P-38 production at 
the Consolidated Vultee plant at 
Nashville, Tenn. this summer, AP 
said. Both P-40 Thunderbolt plants 
at Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y., and 
in Evansville, Ind. are scheduled 
to continue in production, but with 
their output trimmed to Pacific 
needs only. 


U. S., Soviet Plan 
Huge Postwar Trade 


NEW YORK, May 5 (Reuter’s)— 
Par-reaching plans for the use of 
American goods, credit and services 
fer postwar construction and de- 
velopment of the Soviet Union were 
@isclosed at a meeting of American 
business men and Soviet represen- 
tatives here today. 

E. C. Ropes, head of the Russian 
section of the Department of Com- 
merce, told the gathering that Con- 
gress would soon approve a plan to 
open large credits to Russia in the 
form of long-term loans to help 
finance purchases here. 

A. Gusev, head of Amtorg Trad- 
ing Corporation, said the purchases 
would include a vast series of plants 
for the manufacture of building 
materials and equipment for the 
a of prefabricated houses and 





rts. 

Gusev added that building and 
construction offered one of the 
brightest and biggest fields for 
trade with America and disclosed 
that large postwar contracts had 
already been signed with General 


. Electric Company. 





Rep. Dirksen Of Illinois 
Reaches Rome On Tour 


ROME, May 5—Rep. Everett M. 
Dirksen (R., I1.), and Cmdr. John 
8S. Young of the Foreign Economic 
Administration, former military at- 

¢ in Moscow, arrived in Rome 
Jast night after touring AFHQ, 5th 
Army and the 15th Army Group. 

During his stay in the ‘city, Mr. 
Dirksen plans to see Ambassador 
Alexander Kirk, Pope Pius XII and 
other dignitaries, 











Triplets In Louisville 
Named After Big 3 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 5 
(ANS)—Mrs. Bernard Walker, 
wife of a plasterer for the Louis- 
ville Insulation Company, today 
gave birth to premature triplets 
—two boys and a girl, which she 
named after the Big Three. 

Mrs. Walker, 40, and a grand- 
mother, has named the babies 
which are now in an incubator, 
Franklin Delano Walker, Joseph 
Stalin Walker, and Winnie 
Churchill Walker. 

Mother of three grown children, 
Mrs. Walker is grandmother to an 
eight-month-old_ girl and an 
an eight-month-old boy, children 
of her son and daughter respec- 
tively. 


Victory Messages 
Come From Stimson 


AFHQ, May 5—Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson has sent con- 
gratulatory messages to.both Field 
Marshal Sir Harold Alexander and 
General Joseph T. McNarney. 

The message to Field Marshal 
Alexander said: “Congratulations 
on the completion of an historic 
feat of arms. You led the combined 
forces of many free peoples in vic- 
tory over a stubborn enemy under 
most difficult conditions. I am 
proud that troops from America 
were under your command during 
your Italian campaign.” 

To General McNarney, Stimson 
wrote: “Kindly express to t 
armed forces of the Mediterranean 
Theater my admiration and grati- 
tude for their devotion to duty, 
which has brought glorious victory. 
I am particularly impressed by 
your accomplishment because I 
have personally observed the mag- 
nitude of the obstacles which you 
have surmounted. Under the fine 
leadership of you, the women and 
men assigned to the Mediterranean 
Theater have set a standard in- 
spiring for all our troops.” 


STILL POURING IN 

AFHQ, May 5 — Messages laud- 
ing the success of the Italian cam- 
paign were received yesterday by 
various MTO commands from Ad- 
mira] F. H. G. Dalrymple-Hamil- 
ton, of the Malta Command; from 
Lt. Gen. Benjamin Giles, com- 
mander of the American Middle 
East Theater; from Field Marshal 
Jan Christiaan Smuts, premier of 
Union of South Africa, and 
Sir Archibald Sinclair, British Sec- 

retary of State for Alr. 


Beaufighters Hit Dumps, 
Germans In Yugoslavia 


MAAF HEADQUARTERS, May 5 
—Germans still fighting in Yugo- 
slavia were attacked yesterday by 
planes from the Balkan Air Force. 

Beaufighters struck at troops and 
transport observed heading for the 
Austrian border. Ammunition 
dumps and enemy-held huts, all in 
the general area of Ljubljana, 
northwest Yugoslavia, were at- 
tacked by rocket-firing planes. 
Other planes bombed locomotives 
and motor .transport near Bled, 
about 30 miles north of Ljubljana. 

Tactical Air Force fighters con- 
tinued to patrol the surrenderd 
areas of Italy and Austria. 

Approximately 520 sorties were 
flown yesterday by MAAF. From all 
these operations, one of our planes 
was reported missing. 


Truman Birthday 


WASHINGTON, May 5 (ANS)— 
President Truman will celebrate his 
61st birthday next Tuesday at his 
desk and he has made no immediate 
Plans for going out of town, even 
for the week-end, it was announced 
from the White House today. This 
would preclude the possibility of a 
trip to Missouri for a Mother’s Day 




















visit on May 13 to his 92-year-old 
mother. . 





LIBERATED U. S. PW 
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before removing him to a hospital. 


This half-starved American soldier, 








Pvt. Alvin Abrams of 
Philadelphia, was freed by the 3rd Army at Marktreiowitz 
in Germany. U. S. medics give him a delousing treatment 


(Acme Radiophoto) 





Nazis Intended To Invade 
Eire, Seized Plans Show 





LONDON, May 5—Hundreds 
books containing detailed plans 


he| seized by the Allied armies in Brussels after the liberation of 
Belgium, a report in the Daily Mail disclosed today. 

The invasion plans contained elaborate information about 
airfields and military installations near Belfast, and specifically 
listed eight sectors which would be favorable from a military 
point of view for a rapid penetration of the island, which has 


of Nazi photographs, maps and 
for an invasion of Ireland were 





had the status of a neutral since 


the outbreak of hostilities on 
the European continent. 

“Letter From America,” an in- 
formation bulletin published in’ the 
U. 8. for distribution in Ireland, has 
printed details of the plot, together 
with “a strong message” to the 
people of Eire. 

The letter is expected to bring 
home vividly to Eamon De Valera, 
head of the nation, how Hitler had 
intended to trample down his small, 
weak country. 

Two pages of the bulletin, it is 
reported, are devoted to reproduc- 
tion of the Nazi plans. One re- 
printed document indicates that the 
country was to be cut into three 
sections for invasion purposes. 

Another document exposes the 
Nazi intent to attack the island 
along its north and west coasts, 
while reproductions of five maps 
show the manner in which the Ger- 
man armies were to control the Irish 
system of communications. 

The places chosen for invasion 
points were apparently evaluated as 
areas favorable to “peaceful land- 
ings” and “complete surprise,” while 
instructions to Nazi commanders 
point out that “Ireland is very 
suitable for troop movements on 
— of its excellent road sys- 
em.” 

In addition to this advantage, the 
instructions added, “great supplies 
of butter, cheese, eggs, meats and 
potatoes may be counted on.” 


Alexander Or Monty 
May Get Germany Post 


LONDON, May 5 — Either Field 
Marshal Sir Harold Alexander or 
Field Marshal Bernard Montgom- 
ery will be the British representa- 
tive on the Allied Central Control 
Commission for Germany, the 
London Times’ diplomatic corre- 
spondent reported today. 

Plans for the administration, 
though complete, the paper de- 
clared, may have to be extended, 
in view of the completeness of the 
German collapse. There is report- 
edly no intention of trying to bring 
a German Government into exist- 
ence. 














Patton’s Poem, ’Fear,’ 
Appears In U. S. Mag 





NEW YORK, May 5 (ANS)— 
General George S. Patton Jr. is 
the author of a poem “Fear” it 
was disclosed yesterday. The poem 
appears in the May issue of Cos- 
mopolitan magazine. 

Describing fear as “that dread- 
ful, blighting thing” that rushes 
“stupendous through the ranks 
of war” the poem concludes “I 
spare no class or cult or creed, 
my course is endless through the 
year. I bow all heads and break 
all hearts, all owe me homage—I 
am fear.” 


Iwo Photo Becomes 
Times Square Statue 


NEW YORK, May 5 (ANS)— 
Fifteen men working in day and 
night shifts had a statuary ver- 
sion of the Iwo Jima flag-raising 
photograph ready for casting to- 
day, seven days before the fin- 
ished product’s unveiling in Times 
Square. The scheduled four-month 
task of modeling the 12-foot clay 
statue was completed in three 
weeks. 

Said Archie Parzini, one of the 
sculptors directing the work: 

“Tt was a challenge to us and 
we tried awfully hard to get the 
same tremendous strength into the 
sculpture that was in the picture.” 

Parzini said that six Marines 
from the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
posed for the sculptors in posi- 
tions indicated in the photograph. 

The finished statue is to be cast 
in composition material and is ex- 
pected to last for years. It will be 
painted white because it is erected 
as a symbol of the 7th War Loan. 
It was commissioned by the Mo- 
tion Picture Industry’s war activi- 











Marshall Says Cuts 
In Draft Must Wait 
Pacific Needs High 


WASHINGTON, May 5 (ANS) 
G@ongressional hopes for a sha 
cut in army inductions immediately 
after VE-Day received a severe 
jolt yesterday from Genera) George 
C. Marshall. 

Not only will the army be unable 
to meet replacement demands for 
May and June under the present 
program, the chief of staff tog 
Chairman Andrew May (D., Ky) of 
the House Military Affairs Com. 
mittee, but current shortage is ex. 
a to be increased “by some 
0, men over the next 
months.” ? > aa 

Many Congressmen have felt that 
as soon as Germany falls the Army 
and Navy manpower needs can be 
filled by taking only 18-year-olds 
This would sharply reduce the cur. 
rent induction rate of around 129. 
000 men a month. ; 

Within the last week, Marshall 
wrote to May, “Eisenhower has in. 
formed me his losses are currently 
averaging 2,000 men daily and he 
anticipated no reduction in his re. 
placement requirements for June” 
The letter did not explain the losses, 

“It is urgently necessary to start 
an increased flow of replacement 
to the Pacific ocean area over and 
above those required to replace bat- 
tle losses. 

“Many veteran soldiers have been 
through several hard fought cam- 
paigns in that area under very try- 
ing climatic conditions. We should 
return these men for release from 
the Army as quickly as possible. To 
accomplish this the pool of replace- 
ments must be built up there.” 

May’s committee began closed 
door discussions yesterday with mil- 
itary leaders on demobilization and 
postwar plans. 


Highest U. S. Award 
To 100th Infantryman 


WASHINGTON, May 5 (ANS)— 
Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson, 
yesterday announced Sgt. Jake W. 
Lindsey, Lucedale, Miss., as the 
100th infantryman to receive the 
Congressional Medal~of Honor in 
this war. 

“These 100 men are more than 
just a number,” Stimson said in 
tribute. “They are Kelly, Martinez, 
Bianchi, Sadowski, Tominac and 
Baker. They are Wierdorfer, Four- 
nier, Lopez, Thompson, Bjorkland 
and Smith. They are these United 
States.” 

Sgt. Lindsey was awarded the 
medal posthumously for action last 
November in Germany in which he 
killed 20 of the enemy, wounded 
many more, knocked out two ma- 
chine guns and captured two other 
machine guns in hand to hand en- 
gagement, said Stimson. 

The winners of the nation’s high- 
est award average about 24 years 
old. Seventy-two are enlisted men. 
“Two years of high schoo! is theif 
average education,” he said. 

“The textbook and rifle weren't 
far apart,” said Stimson. + 
hadn’t worked long before they 
up arms. I am proud today to salute 
these infantrymen. Let us not for- 
get to salute them and to back them 
in the bitter days of fighting which 
lie ahead.” 
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to confirm a general cessation of 
fighting. 

An hour time limit was set. At 
the end of the hour a Germal 
colonel came across with the same 
plea. He was given another 20 min- 
utes to surrender his men. < 
the time expired American infan- 
trymen moved forward and W 
met with German bullets. BC 

It was after that that B 
brought news that German 


conditionally surrendered. A 
minutes later official word was wd 
ceived from II Corps and relay 
to all units. ere 

By special order no firearms 7 af 
discharged to celebrate the em a 
fighting here. Life has COM elf 
much as usual—outposts hold es 
places and vehicles drive with black 
out lights. It is less a period & 7) 
joicing ane of thanks and perse 
contemplation. 

Two officers and an enlisted m4 
have been sent across the ! oem 
German divisional headane 
Presumably they are negotiatin€ 
surrender of the enemy 





ties committee. 
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: Thunder Of Events 


There have been so many beginnings 
of the end of the war in Europe—Stal- 
ingrad, North Africa, Italy, Normandy, 
to name only a few—that when the end 
was almost reached last week it seemed 
anti-climactical. One reason for this was 
that the colossal crash of Nazi military 
might came at the end of what was per- 
maps the most thunderous news week 
the world has ever known. 

It was a week which saw the confir- 
mation of the ignominious death of 
Benito Mussolini at the hands of his 
own people; Munich, birthplace of Naz- 
ism, fell; the Russians captured Berlin; 
Adolf Hitler “disappeared” from the 
German scene; the Nazi armies in Italy 
surrendered unconditionally, and later 
the Germans surrendered in every place 
but Norway and a part of Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

As the end came it looked positively 
untidy. There were many things yet to 


do. Another war far to the east was still 
in progress; there was still the task of 
mopping up after Nazism. The rush of 
news had prevented a stock-taking of 
what the events meant. The tremendous 
happenings had come in such quick suc- 
cession that there was little time to 
study their significance. 

Above the rush of events, however, 
one thing could be said: In defeat, Ger- 
many was a ghastly spectacle. To those 
who might glibly declare that there 
might be other great wars, this ruined, 
humiliated, dishonored country could 
be an object lesson of horror. Germany’s 
wealth, her culture, her honor, her self 
respect, even her sanity, were gone. She 
had mobilized all for conquest. She had 
degraded everything in the interests of 
aggression. She had distorted her life 
so that she might rule over other na- 
tions, other continents, even the world. 
Last week Germany was as grotesque a 
failure as this world has ever known. 
With the failure of total war, came to- 
tal bankruptcy. 


Memorial Service 


On Iwo Jima last week, Chaplain Ro- 
land B. Gittelsohn of the 5th Marine 
Division delivered a memorial address 
which may be ranked as one of the fin- 
ést American utterances of the war. 
Said Chaplain Gittelsohn, in part, 
standing before the crosses on Iwo: 

“This is perhaps the grimmest, and 
surely the holiest task we have faced 
since D-Day. Here before us lie the bod- 
ies of comrades and friends. Men who 
until yesterday or last week laughed 
with us, joked with us, trained with us. 
Men who were on the same ships with 
us, and went over the sides with us as 
we prepared to hit the beaches of this 
island. Men who fought with us and 
feared with us. Somewhere in this plot 
of ground there may lie the man who 
could have discovered the cure for can- 
cer. Under one of these Christian 
crosses, or beneath a Jewish Star of 
David, there may rest a man who was 
destined to be a great prophet—to find 
the way, perhaps, for all to live in 
plenty, with poverty and hardship for 
for none. Now they lie here silently in 
this sacred soil, and we gather to con- 
secrate this earth, in their memory. 

“To speak in memory of such men as 
these is not easy. Of them it can be said 
with utter truth: The wofld will little 
note nor long remember what we say 
here. It can never forget what they did 
here. All that we can even hope to do 
is follow their example. To show the 
same selfless courage in peace that they 





did in war. To swear that by the grace 
of God and the stubborn strength and 
power of human will, their sons and 


eours shall never suffer these pains 


again. So it is we the living who are here 
to be dedicated and consecrated. 

“We dedicate ourselves, first to live 
together in peace the way they fought 
and are buried in this war. Here lie men 
who loved America because their ances- 
tors generations ago helped in her 
founding, and other men who loved her 
with equal passion because they them- 
selves or their own fathers escaped from 
oppression to her blessed shores. Here 
lie officers and men, Negroes and 
whites, rich men and poor—together. 
Here are Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews—together. Here no man prefers 
another because of his faith or despises 
him because of his color. 

“Any man among us the living who 
fails to understand that will betray 
those who lie here dead. Whoever of us 
lifts his hand in hate against a brother 
or thinks himself superior to those who 
happen to be in the minority, makes of 
this ceremony and of the bloody sac- 
rifice it commemorates, an empty, hol- 
low mockery...” ee 


Day For Remembering ™ 


So many have been through so much 
of the war, and yet nobody really 
knows what the whole war was like. 
Those who were privileged to direct the 
grand strategy from afar and from on 
high can never know the fears and 
pains of those who had to slug it out 
at close range. And those who met the 
enemy face to face can perhaps never 
know the responsibilities, the worries, 
the cares of those in higher places. 

Now that the German part of it is 
about finished, nobody knows what the 
end is like, either. It was so vast while 
it was being fought that victory is too 
big to get entirely in mind. Maybe it is 
something to think about in little pieces 
—what happened here, what happened 
there; the tries and the misses, the tries 
and the wins; the complaints and the 
laughs—and the griefs that lie buried 
in layers at the bottom of the heart. 

Books that will come later can hand 
out the credit; most of us, asked what 
we did to help win this much of the war, 
will have to reply: we did the best we 
could. What had to be done was done; 
whatever it was that it took, there was 
enough of it. Private or general, most of 
us can say that much—and who can 
say more? 

Others than ourselves will be able to 
Say it, too. We call them our Allies, for 






short; the men and ‘women of oth, 
nations who fought alongside ys so = 
our side—their side, too—might oe 
fight that had to be won. . 

It is a day for remembering 
with the difficulties, the fact that at 
difficulties were overcome; alo 
mistakes, the fact that they were cor. 
rected; along with the faces of 
who are now dead, the fact that 
life now springs into the future from 
the springboard they provided. 

No one knows just when it wij) 
soon or late, but the day is coming when 
we will be saying goodbye to Italy. Ther 
is other work to be done. Whether the 
jobs waiting for us are the task of con- 
tinuing the fight to that point at whie, 
the breakers of the peace will have been 
beaten forever, or are the tasks of g 
peaceful, prosperous United States, we 
will take to those tasks things wy 
learned here. By the work we do ig. 
morrow, we can repay those friends yw 
knew yesterday and whose presence we 
miss today. 








THE COVER 


Marking a milestone in World 
War II—the Italian campaign, 
from Sept. 9, 1943, when the 5th 
Army made its assault at Sal- 
erno, to May 2, 1945, when the 
German armies in Italy surren- 
dered unconditionally. 


(From an APS Photo by Yaskell) 














| wJritain And Cobwebs 


Pvt. A. P. Griffin thinks his people, 
aren't yet fully understood by Ameri- 
cans, mostly because of the “prewar 
impression formed by the “Upper 
Crust.” To un“erstand the British char- 
acter, he writes, an American should 
realize “that Britain is a very small is- 
land and for generations the Britons 
have been ingrained with the feeling 
of living within an impregnable castle.” 
If New York State had been an island 


~for 1,500 years, it would be much the 


same, Pvt. Griffin remarks. “Imagine 





generation after generation of those 
people living, as the British have lived, 


‘with only a very small proportion of 


people entering and leaving that island. 
Small wonder that we are hard to 
make friends with and rather diffi- 
cult to understand.” . 

The war has: “most certainly shat- 
tered the ‘cobwebs’ from Britain,” the 
private adds, giving the Briton a clearer 
view of his homeland. We might post- 
script that the war has cleared away 
some cobwebs from America for Ameri- 
cans, too. 


Pvt. Earl C. Thompson announces 
formation of an “American Veterans 
Roundup,” to include ex-stockmen, 
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ranchers, cowhands and rodeo riders 
now in the armed forces. The first con- 
vention will be held in the West in the 
form of a rodeo. The outfit is making 
plans in a big way and will send out 
applications on request—no fees at 
present. Interested waddies can write 
to Pvt. Thompson, 772nd Air Materiel 
Squadron, 522nd Air Service Group, 
APO 650, U. S. Army. Thompson is 
temporary secretary. 


' Freedom of the Press—it’s wonderful, 
and it rates all kinds of letters from 
Lf in MTOUSA when brickbats or 

.juets are tossed at U. S. publica- 
tions. For instance: 

Cpl. Dion Archambault differs def- 
initely from T-4 Sidney Finkelstein 
who took a crack at Time Magazine in 
a recent Over The Desk column. Finkel- 
stein complained that Time’s writeup 
on Yalta was “distorted.” Cpl. Archam- 
bault says: “Yalta wasn’t all vodka and 
honey, nor would any reasonable person 
have assumed so. That’s absolutely all 
Time attempted to tell you.” 

The Pvt. Irving Stroh and Sgt. C. 
W. Miller team up to say that, in their 
opinion, both Readers Digest and Time 
give the news in a biased manner. “We 
suggest,” they write, “that careful con--. 
sideration be given to the possibility 
of making available weekly pony edi- 
tions of publications like the Christian 
Science Monitor whose non-partisan 
reporting has been a pride of the pro- 
fession, or at least one or two reviews 
of the liberal press.” 

_ Lastly, Pvt. William Gallamore 
comes up with a well-thought-out plea 
for tolerance toward extreme views in 
U. S. publications. Gallamore heard two 
soldiers complain that a certain maga- 
zine published articles unfavorable to 


our Allies adding ‘that there is too 
much variation between writers on the 
same subjects. Gallamore sticks up for 
such variation. There’s a type of Amer- 
ican Pvt. Gallamore says, who believes 
everything he reads, but the private is 
sure most Americans are intelligent 
enough to judge opposite views for 
themselves and not make hasty deci- 
sions. “If we were uneducated,” says 
the private, “I would have books and 
magazines censored during the war, but 
being a fairly intelligent race, we don’t 
have to do that.” 


We nominate the critique of Pfc. Jim 
McNeill on Dick Tracy as the “Letter 
of the Month.” In part, it goes like this: 

“How in hell can a man be dragged 
all the way across town behind an auto- 
mobile going 40 miles an hour, sliding 
on the bare road all the way, and live? 
Assuming the man to be at east 175 











‘ pounds, and to have worn average 


clothes, it would appear to the most 
casual observer that he would have been 
scraped through clothes, skin, flesh, 
muscles and what not in no time and 
been strewn along the highway like 


anybody else . . . The punch comes 
when he was also thoroughly soaked 
in gasoline and ignited. The clothes 
burned off but his hair and skin, 
soaked too, were untouched. In fact he 
got up after all this and walked away. 

“I have been a D. T. fan for ten years, 
during which time D. T. has been rid- 
dled, beat up, humiliated, sexually sup- 
pressed and stabbed, but this beats any- 
thing .. . Has the physical tenacity of 
the average American cop increased or 
have I preculded the admissibility of 
mature humor or what?” ‘ 

You have accentuated the positive, 
Pfc. O'Neill. 


Soldiers in MTOUSA have come 
through with many excellent sugges 
tions in their letters, and that of Set 
Edwin R. Beam rates high among them. 
Sgt. Beam brings up a point about the 
GI Bill of Rights which most of ™ 
haven’t thought about — namely how 


.the older GIs fit into the educational 


privileges which the bill allows. These 
older vets won’t have the time to go t 
college, Sgt. Beam says, yet he thinks 
something can be done for them by the 
government in the line of education. 
He suggests they take their “education 
in the form of gifts of reference books 
which will not be highly technical, but 
helpful and practical to the GI in ci- 
vilian life. 

“I am thinking of the farmer who 
comes upon problems every day,” He 
writes. “Such a set of books would cer 
tainly help him. The man who lives ~ 
town may wish to drain his propery 
. .. and another may wish to bu 
store windows for his home or @ -* 
place and a set of “How To Do It boo 
would be welcomed by a great mally 
men.” 


Pvt. Roy Apperman writes: “I have 
read ... where the Army is issuing 4 
Good Conduct Medal for those who keeP 
cut of trouble for one year. Here is ¥ , 
I would like to know: Does the 4r™ 
issue a cluster to be worn on the of 
Conduct -Ribbon, if he keeps out 
trouble for two years, or more? 
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HE ALLIED Armies in Italy have 
rached the promised land of vic- 
. Today, the conquerors of Nazis. 
dand mountains can look back with 
de on the long, hard road they have 
yeled since that fateful Sept. 9, 1943, 
they plunged ashore on the 
ches of Salerno. 
Here is that campaign as it was rec- 
led by the front-line correspondents 
The Stars and Stripes: 


Salerno 
vay 
¢ Italian mainland becomes visible 
the dawn. Another air raid wel- 
% us to the European mainland. 
hear that the Americans have al- 
y made four landings at vital 
es. Fierce resistance is reported. Our 
ls bracketed by a Jerry 88. Shrap- 
nicks the cheekbone of the 5th 
lys artillery leader. He slaps a patch 
tthe cut. It’s rumored that Italy has 
an armistice with the Allies. You 
in't think it from the reception. I 
the LST in a jeep. On shore every- 
vhits the ground as the barrage re- 
8. The men dry their equipment 
dig deeper foxholes. The beaches 
n secured, 


Mus 1 


w beach is a scene of feverish ac- 
-Men and equipment roll forward. 
the center of the beach lie eight 
American soldiers covered with 
hkets, For them the war is over. Only 
ow seeking lost buddies stop to lift 
lankets and look at the dogtags. 
heavy echo of artillery never stops. 
ach party ain’t no picnic” is 
faction of one landing group as 
‘“ forward. Italy has surrendered, 
ow, but the fight for Italy is go- 
® all around us. 


tAre Here To Stay”’ 


An days of heavy drama-packed 
: ~ which matters were touch- 
nd € Salerno bridgehead is se- 
the coastline all the way from 
Map) of Italy to some 23 miles south 
*S—a total distance of some 200 
iS in Allied hands. 
‘day the Nazis threw at the Al- 
; . of their heaviest counter- 
. date. But the 5th Army troops 
“Y smashed each German thrust 
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Looking Back Over A Campaign 


That Has Made 


and then pushed up ahead to retake 
the town of Albaneila. Before the day 
was over, Allied troops had captured the 
high ground south of the Colore River, 
had wiped out five more tanks and had 
captured a large number of German 
prisoners, including a battalion com- 
mander. . 

Said Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark, 5th 
Army Commander in a Special Order of 
the Day: 

“We are here to stay. Not one foot 
of ground will be given up. Side by side 
with the 8th Army, the 5th Army will 
advance to occupy Naples, Rome and 
other cities to the north and to free 
Italy from German domination.” 


Naples 


“Last Time | Saw Naples” 

The last time I saw Naples (James 
Fitzpatrick Travelogue, New York Para- 
mount, Jan. 19th, 1940) it really looked 
like beautiful stuff. 

I remember sitting in my 99-cent 
seat, with my arm around my honey, 
looking at the terrific picture of the 
sun rising over a bunch of houses laid 
out in the broad semi-circular sweep 
of the bay, with the sailboats floating 
lazy-like in the blue Mediterranean— 
all in front of the backdrop of smoke- 
belching Mt. Vesuvius. It was in typi- 
cal Hollywood technicolor and it looked 
romantic as all hell. 

Naples, according to a friend of mine 
who has been there and done things, 
is one of the original “pleasure cities” 
of Europe. It’s not exactly as wide-open 
a town as Las Vegas, Nev., but the peo- 
ple who live there have the crazy idea 
that everyone should have a lot of fun 
out of life. So they do. 

They run around the streets sing- 
ing “Santa Lucia” and “Funiculi Funi- 
cula” at the drop of a hat, or a lire, 
and they go fishing and sailing, and 
drink their vino and leisurely act as 
guides for visiting tourists. At Pompeii, 
for a pack of cigarettes, you'll prob- 
ably get one of them‘to show you some 
of the famous paintings and murals 
done by the old-time hep-to-the-jive 
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Roman boys who make Petty and Es- 
quire and Minsky seem like kid stuff. 
The really worthwhile paintings are all 
hidden behind cupboards, and Wacs 
might as well stay home because this 
is strictly for the boys in the smoker. 


Naples Falls 

Wanton destruction and wholesale 
human misery as horrible as anything 
since the beginning of the war were 
found this morning by the vanguard 
of the 5th Army when it rolled into 
Naples on the heels of the retreating 
Germans. Here was total war in its 
ugliest phase, a city of almost a mil- 
lion inhabitants wrecked, looted and 
starved, its remaining people wander- 
ing the streets in hysterical armed 
bands. 


Postoffice Tragedy 

Hundreds of Italian civilians, includ- 
ing many women and children, were 
blown to pieces yesterday when a de- 
layed action mine planted by the Ger- 
mans before they abandoned Naples 
exploded in the ement of the post- 
office building. The explosion in the 
massive modern building. constructed 
under the Fascist regime, killed prac- 
tically every person on the ground floor 
of the postoffice as well as many ci- 
vilians walking in the streets a block 
away. People were also killed in ad- 
joining buildings. 


The Volturno 
First Of Many 


The River Volturno, which now bars 
the Allied advance north of Naples, 
once before barred the advance of a 
liberating army—the red-shirted legions 
of Giuseppe Garibaldi who in 1859, af- 
ter freeing Sicily yo Agree Naples, 
found the enemy forces heavily en- 
trenched on the historic banks. 

The similarity of the two situations 
is striking: It was the same time of 


year, Garibaldi reaching the outskirts ~ 


of Capua some 25 miles north of Naples 
on Sept. 19th. Gen. Clark’s forces 





n this war comes to @ close. 


stormed this small but important town 
on the south bank of the Volturno on 
Oct. 7th, after once losing the posi- 
tion before a surprise German coun- 
terattack. 


The Crossing ' 


Troops of the 5th Army, carrying for- 
ward the general offensive opened early 
this week, blasted their way through 
strong German entrenchments north of 
the Volturno River and widened their 
ow won bridgeheads all along the 
ine. 

The 5th Army is now firmly estab- 
lished across the river, but heavy fight- 
ing lies aheac.. The Germans are re- 
treating to high ground north of the 
Volturno where they will look down on 
Allied forces moving over flat ground 
intersected by small streams and mud- 
died by the continuing showers. 

Poor weather, which held off long 
enough to allow the start of the of- 
fensive, has. returned. Yesterday it 
rained, and the enemy took advantage 
of the downpour to launch a series of 
counterattacks, using tanks as mobile 
artillery in a vain effort to stem the 
advance. 


The Winter Line 


"Where's Our Air Force?” 

Despite the craftiness of the Ger- 
man defense, the 5th Army moves 
closer to Rome. Its great supporting 
arm, the 12th Air Support Command, 
headed by Maj. Gen. Edwin J. House, 
has complete superiority of the skies. 
The biggest complaint of German pris- 
oners—and there are very few—is the 


‘absence of the Luftwaffe. But they are 


resigned to its loss. “Our planes are 
needed in Russia,” they explain simply. 

This does not mean that there aren’t 
occasional sneak raids over the Amer- 
ican lines On these occasions, a few 
front-liners immediately ask: “Where 
is our air force?” The answer, of course, 
is that the A-36 dive bombers. P-40 
Strafers and Spitfire fighters were out 
getting at the source of the nuisance 
—the enemy fighter fields around Rome 
and to the north. 


The Winter Line Thaws 
The grimmest fight of the Italian 
campaign—the cracking of the German 
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If Duce and his former mistress—hung by their heels. 


Death Meant Escape From 
Outraged World For Hitler 


By -pl. KLAUS MANN 
Staff Writer 


E WAS not a great man. He was 

rot great at all; yet he assumed 
gieat power. Even though lacking in 
4a .e and genius, he was able to ter- 
rovize a continent and to challenge the 
whole civilized world. 

Hitler used to boast that his Third 
Reich would last forever—at least for 
a thousand years. Actually he ruled 
Germany for 12 years and 90 days— 
from January 30, 19. , the date of his 
appointment as Chancellor, until May 
1, 1945, the day on which the German 
radio announced his death. It may 
seem a comparatively short time; it is 
incredibly long, however, considering 
the character of this particular regime 
and this particular leader. 

Incredible is the word; there is indeed 
something incredible about Hitler’s case. 
But if the story of the Nazi Fuehrer is 
unbelievable, it is also instructive and 
thought-provoking. Future generations 
will be puzzled and shocked by his saga 
of crime and folly. As a lesson and 
warning, the Tnird Reich and its master 
may indeed survive the next thousand 
years to < me. 


OW WAS it possible? This question 

will we asked by future genera- 
tions. What enabled a neurotic clown 
to gain control over the lives of mil- 
lions? What was the secret behind his 
staggering, disastrous career? 

Future historians may turn for an 
a:swer to Hitler’s autobiography and 
confession of. faith, Mein Kampf (My 
Stru. zle). But they will be disappointed. 
The long story which Hitler dictated 
to his friend Rudolf Hess at the Bavar- 
ian fortress of Landsberg, in 1924, of- 
fers very little re'evant information. 
An agglomeration of nationalistic 
cl:ches and venomous invectives, it con- 
tains hardly any original thoughts. As 
for Hitler’s prose, all that can be said 
avout it is, that he treated the German 
lenguag? as roughly as he did his po- 
litical opponents. Waiat Mein Kampf 
} coves if anythiug, is just its author’s 
i' Seracy and conceit. 


HAT about his much-vaunted or- 

atorical gift? When I heard Hit- 
ler for the first time, back in the early 
20s, his name didn’t mean much to me; 
it was just by chance, out of idle curi- 
osity, that I attended the show of this 
obscure agitator in a Munich beer cel- 
lar. His voice was unpleasantly hoarse; 
he spoke German with the clumsily af- 
fected accent of a provincial Austrian 
attempting to appear “cultured;” what 
he said made no sense. Shouting and 
gesticulating .n a constant paroxysm 
of fury, he hurled monotonous and 
sbsurd accusations against individuals 
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and whole nations, religious groups, po- 
litical parties and foreign governments. 
The gist of his harangue was the two- 
fold claim that Germany had not really 
lost the war but had been cheated out 
of victory by a treacherous plot, and 
that he, the speaker, was the man 
chosen by Providence to restore the 
Fatherland’s greatness and glory. It 
was a dreary performance. 

The only remarkable thing about the 
exhibition was the reaction of the au- 
dience. They took him seriously. They 
applauded. Were they mad or hypno- 
tized? Had some evil spell deprived 
them of all judgment and common 
sense, to applaud this cataract of dis- 
tasteful rant and rubbish? Was it pos- 
sible that they believed in his grotesque 
promises and impossible lies? 

‘Incredible! That’s what I felt when- 
ever I witnessed one of his rhetorical 
outbursts. It was beyond comprehension 
that any public speaker could get away 
with such foul language and such trite 
theatrical tricks. Yet he got away with 
it. The number of his followers grew. It 
took him just a few years to establish 
himself as the leader of Germany’s 
strongest, most dynamic political party. 


T MUST have been about that time— 

shortly after his sensational victory 
in the Reichstag elections of 1930—that 
I happened to sit next to him in a Mun- 
ich tea room. It was not one of his 
usual hang-outs—otherwise I would 
have avoided going there. He just 
dropped by, as he explained to the awe- 
struck waitress, because friends had 
told him that this particular place had 
the best pastry in town. He was exceed- 
ingly fond of sweets. While I kept 
watching him at close range, he wolfed 
astounding quantities of strawberry 
tartlets and Viennese strudel. 

I did not like his face Of sallow com- 
plexion and lacking in clear-cut con- 
tours, it had a certain flabby, indeed, 
spongy quality which was most un- 
appetizing. In this at once soft and 
brutal physiognomy, the eyes had a 
strangely dead, hazy gaze. There was 
something sightless about his eyes. I 
remembered that he had been gassed 
and temporarily blinded during the 
war. But also I remembered that the 
fixed and absent-minded look of eyes 
was characteristic of certain pathologi- 
cal egocentric types. My pastry-devour- 
ing neighbour had the terrible eyes of 
a man who is physically incapable of 
seeing anything except what he wants 
to swallow—beagit huge portion of 
whipped cream or a country. 


“| HERE were three or four other men 

with him—brown-shirted non-en- 
tities with brutal jaws and necks. The 
whole gang was in high spirits—as nat- 




























































Final Chapter For Mussolini 
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Lugano, Switzerland, told a U. 8. tank 
officer in & frontier discussion that 
Mussolini had offéred to give up for 
is personal safety, that of Edda and 


° t of the remainder of his family. 
ini qhe offer was rejected. 
WE ACTUAL execution took place 


at 1620 hours yesterday at the vil- 
of Giuliano Di Mezzegre. The 


en 


ies were put in a truck and carried 
to Milan. In the early hours of this 
atriot si gunday morning they littered the con- 
Ip. erete floor of the gasoline station. Mus- 
tta is ni’s head lay upon Claretta’s breast. 
has {aim As the crowd swelled, the bodies were 
. up. 
er legs Gre nination of the bodies from a 
rckings, distance of ten feet shows that Mus- 
Sesture golint and Claretta apparently were 
Oolen sk killed with a single shot. The others 
m her g were peppered with bullets and their 
podies bear the marks of beatings. 
id his One Patriot has unfixed one corpse 
4 in the past hour, grin- 
of the F several times 
redec ning when the skull cracks against the 
eas nt. 
st Reput The scene is overwhelming here in 
neral the Piazza Quidici Martiri, which was 
itary; Mi renamed only yesterday from Piazza 
0 and toreto in honor of the Patriots mur- 
dered here. Men, women and children 
umber stare at the grotesque figures of the 
, but hell gead. Scores of armed Patriots guard 
t night HMB approaches to the gas station. There 
> and UMN jy perfect order and an uncanny still- 
rough tH ness. No one shouts. No one jeers. Af- 
S MOM ter 26 years, Fascism and its sym- 
| Musso bols have been destroyed in Italy. They 
ing Itali are trying to comprehend it... 
Monday, April 30 
were HE GRISLY, final chapter in the 
fe on th story of Benito Mussolini ended at 
». The nl § PM today when the sawdust-lined 
+ Antervi¢ pine coffin containing his corpse was 
ler of F buried in one of nine, unmarked graves 
ergeant i in the fir tree lined Cimitero Maggiore. 
er gua The coffins containing his body, that 
wiss bord of Starace and Claretta Petacci, ar- 
rries fi rived from the morgue at twilight in 
solini hig Italian Red Cross vehicles. There was 
oat thro a brief benediction by the Red Cross 
Partisg chaplajn and then the burial took place 
and to with only 15 spectators, most of them 
cemetery employees. . 
live as To give Mussolini final sanctuary in 
Parti death the Patriots spaced his body be- 
ding p tween other graves, some open and 
ve reach others filled in but empty. Starace is 
solini hl OUied at one end of the row. Then 
e. Clared come three filled graves. One of them 
mission -which is a secret—contains Musso- 
| lini. The others hold nothing. The next 
| came 6 two are empty and then two more are 
old wheal tilled, with Claretta Petacci in one. 
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consul HERE WAS no one to claim the 


body of the one-time Socialist edi- 
tor of Milan who was to become the 
Father of Fascism. He was buried in a 
pauper’s grave at public expense. 
Shortly after the burial the city medi- 
tal examiner announced the results of 
his autopsy. There was no sign of the 
ulcers, cancer or other diseases which 
fumor said scourged Mussolini. 
Examination of Mussolini’s brain in 
1 effort to find some explanation for 
disordered mind proved futile. It 
Was too badly battered from the gun- 
thot and from the blows of those who 
defiled it to disclose any secrets. 


u“ 


In another day, Mussolini speaks from 
his favorite balcony. 
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urally they would be after their great 
success. Their conversation was noisy 
and banal. 

They discussed the female cast of a 
musical comedy which was scheduled 
to open that day. They laughed a lot, 
but the echo was threatening and ag- 
gressive rather than mirthful and gay. 
Hitler had a very unpleasant way of 
slapping his thighs while laughing—his 
mouth wide open, his eyes sightless and 
cold. Such a man—I thought — wild 
never become dangerous. However vic- 
ious he may be, his very mediocrity 
makes him harmless. 

The English cartoonist, David Lew, 
was right when he said, some years 
later: “You don’t. have to draw a cari- 
cature of him, he is already one.” How 
could a man who looked and acted like 
a caricature ever hope to come to power 
in a serious-minded country like Ger- 
many? Obviously, he had nothing to 
offer—no vision, no experience, no in- 
telligence. There was nothing unusual 
about him—except, perhaps, the little 
touch of madness in his eyes... 

Yes, what made him extraordinary 
was only the morbid, quasi-insane hy- 
pertrophy of his selfishness and his 
hatred. This double impulse, hatred and 
selfishness, was the source of all his 
energies. The power for which he hank- 
ered could be valuable to him only as 
an instrument to satisfy his destructive 
passion, to hurt and to ruin as many 
human beings as possible. And he got 
what he wanted: the Germans gave it 
to him. 


HE GERMAN junkers and indus- 

trialists saw in Hitler the bringer 
of the “conservative revolution”’—the 
man able and willing to help them in 
maintaining or increasing their priv- 
ileges and preventing social progress. 
German boys and girls, tired of the 
Weimar Republic’s sedateness and un- 
decision, hailed his movement as the 
“revolution of youth.” German nation- 
alists, having suffered from an inferior- 
ity complex ever since the defeat of 1918, 
were only too ready to accept Hitler as 
the prophet and leader of the “national 
revolution” for which they had hoped 
so long. 

But to Hitler and his gang, programs 
and principles were just as many dema- 
gogical tricks—cheap and effective 
weapons to be used in their struggle for 
ever-increasing power. The nation 
meant nothing to them, They believed 
there was nothing they 
cared for, except their own careers. 
Their movement was the revolution of 
nothingness—the Revolution of Nihil- 
ism, as a German refugee and former 
confidant of the Fuehrer, Hermann 
Rauschning, has put it. 

Terror and lies were the natural req- 
uisites of this regime; war was its in- 
evitable outcome. The Third Reich de- 
veloped logically and consistently, ac- 
cording to its own inherent, inescapable 
law—from total mobilization to total 
destruction. Even if Hitler had suc- 
ceeded in conquering Britain, Russia, 
and the United States, the struggle 
would have continued: he would have 
found some other enemy. To him, fight- 
ing was an aim in itself. He was bound 
to fight on, as long as there was any- 
thing left to annihilate. 


T WOULD have been easy to prevent 
the whole farce and the whole trag- 
edy of Hitler’s aimless, devastating ad- 
venture. The Germans, even after hav- 
ing made the stupendous mistake of 
electing him as their leader, could have 
thrown him out, if they had wanted to. 
And up to 1938, the democracies could 
have stopped him, without risking an 
armed conflict. Incredibly, they allowed 
him to carry on. While he mobilized 
Germany’s total strength for his total 
onslaught against civilization, the world 
kept quiet—paralyzed, as it were, in a 
coma of complacency and inertia. 

The crisis provoked by Hitler was per- 
haps a necessary, if cruel and costly, 
lesson. Clearly, there is just one way of 
preventing the repetition of such dis- 
asters: universal solidarity, the well- 
planned organization of peace on a 
world-wide scale. 

In a world without unity and moral 
determination any unscrupulous adven- 
turer can misuse the apparatus of mod- 
ern technique and propaganda for his 
own destructive purposes. He doesn’t 
have to be a diabolical superman or a 
genius of evil. Hitler was nothing of the 
kind. He was just unusually nasty and 
a little mad. 

He was not a great man. 





Hirohito—Son of Heaven and Emperor of Japan. 


Fate Of Japanese Emperor 
.May Be Problem For Allies 


By Sgt. DON WILLIAMS 
Staff Writer 


MPERIAL physicians in Toyko may 

well have run themselves ragged last 
week. For it is quite within the realm 
of possibility that Hirohito, Son of 
Heaven and 124th Emperor of Japan, 
spent a few sleepless nights following 
the summary execution of Benito Mus- 
solini and the announcement of the 
death of Adolf Hitler. For even as the 
one-time Italian dictator and _ the 
former paper hanger led their people 
into disastrous wars which fore- 
shadowed their personal dooms, so has 
Hirohito given countenance to a similar, 
ill-fated venture. 

Hirohito as an individual is insigni- 
ficant. Jut-jawed Mussolini, in his 
prime, was an impressive physical spec- 
imen. The Fuehrer was an impassioned 
orator. But even those compliments 
cannot be accorded the 44-year-old be- 
spectacled Japanese ruler. He does not 
cut much of a figure by our standards. 
About five-feet six-inches in height, 
he sports a bit of a paunch. He has a 
short wiry mustache and thinning 
black hair and is said to use a popular 
hair restorer widely sole throughout 
his empire. He walks with a stoop and 
has more the appearance of a civilian 
than a military man, although he has 
worn uniforms habitually ever since 
the Japanese invasion of China. 

Hirohito was born on April 29, 1901. 
The only Japanese Emperor to have 


been abroad, he made a trip to Europe 
as Crown Prince in 1921. He visited 
Paris, Brussels, The Hague and Rome; 
played golf with the Prince of Wales 
and fished with the Duke of Atholl in 
Scotland. His father, who had been in- 
Sane during the last ten years of his 
leign, retired from public affairs in 1921 
and Hirohito became the Prince Regent. 

Hirohito was married in 1924 to the 
Princess Nagako and has two sons, 
born in 1933 and 1935, and three daugh- 
ters, born in 1925, 1929 und 1939. An- 
other daughter died in 1928. The Em- 
peror had been the effective ruler of 
Japan for five years when he officially 
succeeded to the throne on Dec. 25, 
1926. Ironically, his reign was desig- 
nated as the period of Showa (light and 
peace), and in the rescript issued by 
the new Emperor on ascending the 
throne, stress was laid on harmony at 
home and peace abroad. 


UT IF Hirohito is relatively unim- 
portant as an individual, as the 
Emperor of Japan he is one of the 
legendary characters of the world. The 
people do not run him and he does 
not run the people. As one American 
authority states: “He is a spiritual in- 
stitution in which center the energy, 
the loyalty and even the morality of 
the Japanese.” 
As Emperor, Hirohito is the top man 
of Shintoism,. that svstem of Japanese 
(Please turn to page 12) ‘ 
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LAST WEEK.. 


In Italy, all German forces 
surrendered unconditionally. 
Benito Mussolini’s death . by 
execution wag revealed. The 
5th and 7th Armies met in the 
Brenner Pass. 


In Germany, Adolf Hitler’s 
death was announced from 
Berlin. Grand Admiral Karl 
co aaaeg was named to succeed 

m. 


On the east-west fronts, all Ger- 
man forces in Holland, north- 
west Germany, Denmark sur- 
rendered unconditionally. Ber- 
lin was captured by the Red 
Army. 


In the Pacific, the British seized 
Rangoon. Stiff fighting con- 
tinued on Okinawa. 


In Washington, President Tru- 
man began expehditure-cut- 
ting before VE-Day, ap- 
pointed Frank E. Hannegan 
Postmaster General. 


In San Frahcisco, Argentina was 
admitted to the United Na- 
tions Conference and work be- 
gun on the conference charter. 


EUROPE 


Surrender In Italy 


Highlighting last week’s stupendous 
crescendo of events was the capitulation 
of the German armies in the theater 
where resistance, 
thought, might continue the longest. In 
northern Italy the Germans had main- 
tained their most cohesive, sizeable force 
still fighting the Allies; elsewhere the 
disintegration of the Wehrmacht had 
already set in. It had generally been 
thought that the German forces in Italy 
would guard the southern approaches to 
the “inner fortress” in the Austrian Alps. 
Actually that last redoubt was conquered 
before it developed. 

This final smashing of the Wehrmacht 
in Italy was no easy matter. If the Nazi 
defense collapsed, it collapsed because 
of the weight and the brilliant perform- 
ance of the Allied armies. Even in sur- 
render the Germans in Italy and Austria 
looked fit. They still functioned as an 
organization; in most cases commanders 
could still communicate with their troops; 
they still had considerable supplies and 
transport. The German prisoners stream- 
ing down the Po Valley into PW camps 
did not seem overly weary; they were 
not the dog-tired variety which clogged 
the roads of the western front. 

The unconditional surrender in Italy 
set the pattern for another such mass 
surrender in the west; the end of the 
war might come now at any moment. 














Stranger Than Fiction. 


If some soothsayer or fiction writer 
had predicted, two or three years ago, 
that Hitler and Mussolini were to die 
practically at the same time, everybody 
would have shrugged off the prophecy 
as grossly improbable. “Things just don’t 
happen that way,” would have been the 
general verdict. “After all, history is no 
melodrama.” 

But that is precisely what history is, 
at times—a melodrama of monumental 
grandeur and simplicity. The creator and 
director of this performance introduces 
two villains and allows them to become 
powerful. Their unholy -xartnership 
causes a great deal of trouble and tribu- 
lation. As they go on collaborating in 
their sinister schemes, the world despises 
and fears them as the double symbol 
and two-headed incarnation of one evil 
principle. In the end they perish to- 
gether: justice catches up with both, 
practically at the same time. Things do 
happen that way. 

The ex-Duce was shot by Italian Pa- 
triots in a village near Lake Como, on 
April 28. About 72 hours later, on May 1, 
the German radio announced the Fueh- 
rer’s death. But while Mussolini played 
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his last scene in the open, under clear 
and verified circumstances, the condi- 
tions of Hitler’s end remain shrouded 
in mystery. Some skeptics doubt that he 
is dead at all; others suspect he may 
have died days, if not weeks or months, 
before Admiral Doenitz introduced him- 
self as his successor. 

Presuming that Hitler was still alive 
and still in his right senses on April 28, 
it would be interesting to know how he 
reacted to the news from Italy. After all, 
the man whose body was now strung up 
and kicked about on a public square in 
Milan had once been his master and 
model. When Benito established his dic- 
tatorship, Adolf was still.an anonymous 
beginner. The success of the self-ap- 
pointed Caesar in Rome stimulated the 
ambition of the would-be Superman in 
Munich. An eager and reverent disciple, 
Hitler studied and aped Mussolini’s ges- 
tures and tactics. The Duce’s example was 
instrumental in shaping the Fuehrer’s 
character and career. . 

When the two met, in June, 1934, Hit- 
ler was already in power, but he still 
looked up to Mussolini as the founder 
and “grand old man” of Fascism. The 
meeting took place in Venice. Hitler ar- 
rived by plane, dressed as a civilian in 
his traditional raincoat; Mussolini re- 
ceived him in a gold-braided uniform, 
with a dagger at his side. As the German 
visitor walked toward him, the Italian 
dictator is alleged to have said: Non mi 
piace”—“I don’t like the guy.” 

They differed from each other in vari- 
ous respects. Mussolini was a corrupted 
intellectual; Hitler an outright barbarian. 
The Italian believed in the superiority of 
the Latin tradition; the German estab- 
lished himself as the champion and 
prophet of the Nordic “master race.” 
While the former had a good time, begot 
children and kept mistresses, the latter 
was sexually inhibited or abnormal and 
tried to hide his deficiencies or perver- 
sions behind the hypocritical pose of as- 
cetic purity. The interests of the two 
dictators occasionally came into collision 
—especially on the Austrian question. 


‘In short, both had plenty of reasons to 


dislike each other—quite apart from the 
fact that neither was capable of liking 
anyone but himself. ‘ 

Yet they needed each other. In the 
beginning Hitler depended on Mussolini’s 
prestige and experience; later Mussolini 
would have been helpless without Hit- 
ler’s military and economic support. 
Whatever the difference between them, 
their aHiance or “Axis” was logical and 
organic. Both denied and insulted the 
dignity of Man; both believed in violence 
as the ultimate truth. It was only nat- 





ural, indeed, inevitable that both should 
be destroyed by the disaster which they 
prepared and provoked together. 


Lt. Robertson’s Handshake 


In Wurzen, Germany, on April 25, there 
was a jeepload of American soldiers con- 
sisting of Lt. William D. Robertson of 
Los Angeles, Calif., Cpl. James G. McDon- 
nell of Peabody, Mass.; Pfc. Paul Staub 
of The Bronx, New York City and Pfc. 
Frank P. Huff of Washington, Va. Lt.. 
Robertson, a short, good-looking Yank 
who had been a pre-medical student at 
the University of California in Los An- 
geles before the war, was using his patrol 
to maintain a semblance of order in 
Wurzen, through which masses of fleeing 
civilians and freed slave laborers were 
hurrying. Finally, Robertson’s captain 
suggested he and his men head east and 
steer away civilians who might be headed 
for Wurzen. At 10:30, the four-man pa- 
trol jeeped out of town. 

Fifteen miles north of Wurzen, the 
Yanks met 30 British prisoners of war 
who had escaped. There were more Brit- 
ish and some American PWs further up 
the road, they indicated, so Lt. Robert-- 
son’s jeep kept on until it reached a town 
on the Elbe River, called Torgau, then 
some 20 miles west of the ist Army’s 


‘most advanced forces. While talking with 


groups of slave laborers whom they lib- 
erated in the undefended town, the lieu- 
tenant’s patrol heard small arms fire 
nearby. Torgau’s civilians explained that 
the town had just been heavily shelled by 
the Russians who were just across the 
river, about 150 yards wide at that point. 

Robertson, not sure of his reception, 
rigged up a flag and attached it to the 
jeep on a pole cut from a tree. Then a 
brainstorm hit him. He went into a Ger- 
man drugstore, got dyes and crudely 
painted red stripes and a blue field on 
his flag. Near the river was a castle-like 
building surmounted by a tower. The four 
Americans climbed to the top. Lt. Rob- 
ertson shouted the only Russian word he 
knew—Tovarisch—and waved his crude 
Old Glory. 

From the woods opposite, where an ar- 
mored car was visible, came back yells 


which the Americans couldn’t under- - 


stand. Then the car let go with colored 
flares, the prearranged signal for the 
linkup meeting, wherever it should occur. 
But Lt. Robertson had no flares. He tried 
to explain this in English and waved’ his 
flag. His answer was two rounds of anti- 
tank fire which roared past the tower. 
The four Americans got the hell out of 
there fast. 

In the town they found a liberated 
Russian laborer who could speak English. 
He was persuaded to climb to the top of 
the tower and explain the situation. The 
men in the armored car yelled back that 
the Germans had pulled a trick on them 
with an American flag earlier, and that 
was why they shot. Then the Russians 
ran out of the woods and down the Elbe’s 
bank to where a blown-up bridge sagged 


across the stream. The Americans ran. 
down their own side and clambered’ 


across the twisted girders toward. the 
clambering Russians. First to shake 
hands were Lt. Robertson and Pvt. Niko- 
lai Ivanovich Andreef. 

Thus, reported the U. 8S. Army last 
week, occurred the first officially-recog- 
nized juncture between the west and 
east fronts in Germany, one of the most 
historic linkups in the history of warfare. 
Drew Middleton of The New York Times 
put it this way: “The first official contact 
between the Red Army and the Allies’ 
Expeditionary Forces was made at 4:40 
on Wednesday, April 25, when a second 
lieutenant and three men of an intelli- 
gence and reconnaissance platoon of the 
273rd Regiment of the 69th Infantry Di- 
vision of the Ist Army met elements of 
the 173rd Regiment of the 58th Guards 
Division of the lst Ukrainian Army on 
the girders of a demolished. bridge at» 
Torgau on the Elbe, 25 miles northeast of 
Leipzig.” How Lt. Robertson put it in his 
first letter home was another story. 


Tight-Rope Specialty 

Through World War II, the Republic of 
Eire has stuck to a stiff-necked neutral- 
ity. Until last week, the peak of her rigid 
rebuff to war was considered her ban 
from Irish newspapers of Vatican pro- 
nouncements on Nazi atrocities in Po-~- 
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stand alone but should be as- 
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ist week, Eire was not at San 
y's table. In the person of her 
’ r, she was calling at the 
Legation in Dublin to express 
that Adolf Hitler is dead. 


AT HOME 


Meeting 


picrophones of the world security 
nce’s plenary sessions in San 
» last week poured rhetoric. 
of national delegations, in the 
sate order of importance, told 
iq what they stood for: for the 
sinst the evil. But the real ques- 
just what did the good consist 
that was being worked out else- 
ip so businesslike a manner that 
an of Versailles would hardly feel 
there. 
problems moved quickly through 
ons of discussion and compro- 
, their way toward settlement: 
Big 4, Big 5, Steering Committee, 
Committee and, finally, the 
ssession where the ayes and noes 
je history were sandwiched be- 
ayers of oratory. Main business 
enference, the charter for the 
wid organization, will flow from 
nittee to committee to commis- 
plenary session. Every nation has 
teon each of the four main com- 
us; every delegate is on some com- 
severybody works. 
the initial problems, Vyacheslav 
otov, Russia’s Foreign Commissar, 
tlighted. Ready to return to Mos- 
made it clear Russia will not pull 
the conference, rebuff or no re- 
Wain snub—on admission of Ar- 
to the organization—was little 
{his nose; if Argéntina is, as he 
feared, a Fascist nation, then 
m Hemisphere nations are in the 
not Russia. He had his two votes 





IT TAKES A STRONG MAN to stand 
firm in the midst of a whirlwind... 
and right now there’s considerable con- 
fusion as to just how Toyoshiko Kag- 
awa, Japan’s “perfect civic leader” is 
weathering the gale. Since Pearl Har- 
bor, only rumors of Kagawa’s activi- 
ties have trickled into the States... 
rumors that he is in a concentration 
camp ... rumors that he is -working for 
the government. Recently the magazine 
Newsweek reported that Kagawa was 
busy broadcasting anti-American prop- 
aganda over the Japanese radio. Mil- 
lions of Americans remember Kagawa 
for his lectures in the States, and for 
his “Kagawa Fellowship” which gained 
considerable influénce among Chris- 
tian leaders of many sects. Born the 
illegitimate son of a wealthy Samurai 
father and a dancing girl, Kagawa 
quickly won fame as a writer and re- 
ligious leader as well as the founder, 
in 1928, of the Anti-War League of 
Japan—an organization which claimed 
to be opposed to aggression, to imperi- 
alistic utterances and to oppression of 
weaker .groups of people. In 1935, by 
special permission of the President, Ka- 
gawa visited the States to address re- 
ligious groups in the major cities. He 





spoke to enormous crowds, including 
10,000 in Cleveland and 8,000 in St. 
Louis. At that time the newspapers 
hailed him as the “perfect civic leader.” 
Now they’re not so sure which way the 
wind blows. 

: a oe 


THERE’S NO SUCH DOUBT about 
Ezra Pound, however. The Idaho-born 
poet and pal of Mussolini shook the 
dust of Fascist Rome from his feet the 
moment Il Duce was given the bum’s 
rush. and, according to unofficial re- 
ports, he’s now holed up in Switzer- 
land. Pound, an avowed Italophile who 
viewed Italy as the “seat of culture in 
the Occident” and who dished out gen- 
erous doses of Fascist propaganda over 
Rome radio, has a welcome waiting for 


him in the States where he’s wanted 
on charges of treason. After leaving 
America at the age of 25 to become a 
self-styled exile, Pound lived in Lon- 
don, Paris and Italy, seemingly pre- 
ferring Rapallo on the Italian Riviera 
where he settled down without giving 
up his American citizenship. A poet of 
considerable note, he attained great 
fame among the literary highbrows of 
Europe between the two Workd Wars 
and was described as a great influence 
in modern poetry. When he attempted 
to influence political thought as well, 
he ran into a.little more difficulty. On 
a visit back to the States in 1934 he 
was snubbed by most of his old literary 
friends because of his political activity. 
Embittered by his reception in his na- 
tive land, he returned to Italy where 
he made more frequent and more vio- 
lent attacks on the American way of 
life. Usually dressed in over-sized 
powder blue tweeds, the bearded wan- 
derer was insufferably conceited and 
extremely rude. American officials be- 
lieve that a lack of popular apprecia- 
tion embittered him against his coun- 
try. He wasn’t strong enough to stand 
firm in the midst of the whirlwind. 
—E. W. 








for the Ukrainian and the White Russian 
Soviet Socialist Republics; he possibly 
had a settlement of the Polish question 
(terms unannounced); he had a place 
for his nation in plenary session chair- 
manships. From now on, the conference 
will tackle such problems as League of 
Nations mandates, trusteeships of Pa- 
cific areas, conditions affecting colonial 
empires; Russia has no mandates, no 
trusteeships, no colonies. Molotov could 
smile, and reporters said he did. 

Businesslike procedures seemed likely 
to get the work done rapidly and hold 
dissension in public to a minimum. The 
press won’t get a crack at debates until 
a dispute reaches the:plenary session 
stage—or unless a commission opens its 
sessions. Only the biggest differences 
will hit the floor; there the United Na- 
tions will decide them by vote. 

The sessions were business for the peo- 
ple, too. Organizations with tens of mil- 





ON AT OKINAWA, 
SUICIDE PLANES 


lions of members were on deck, just to 
keep an eye on what went on. There was 
the World Trade Union Congress which, 
so Sidney Hillman told Secretary of State 
Edward R. Stettinius, represents some 
60,000,000 members of unions throughout 
the United Nations. There was the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
YWCA, the Junior League, the League of 
Women Voters and a score of others— 
women of America sending their repre- 
sentatives to San Francisco to make what 
happened there their business. 

With the eyes of the world on them, 
delegates were working at a speed that 
may bring the sessions to an end in a 
week or so. At 8:30 AM there was some- 
thing to do, usually a meeting of national 
delegations by themselves; the next 
meeting would come at 9:00; then others 
at 9:30, 10:00, 10:30—sharp contrast to 
the leisurely pace of Versailles. If there 
was time for little but business, nobody 
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minded. For what it was all about was a 
way to maintain world peace in the 
future, and it was clear that on a subject 
like that, the world meant business. 


UP Remembers 


Five days before the First World War 
ended in an armistice, United Press— 
young rival then to Associated Press— 
distributed the news that set off many a 
false armistice celebration. In New York, 
a mob stoned the offices of AP, which 
refused to confirm the report; after the 
real armistice came, AP had its innings. 

Last week, UP had its turn. AP had 
sent from San Francisco a false armistice 
report of its own, credited first to an 
“official source,” later to Sen. Tom Con- 
nally (D., Tex.), chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. UP began 
its news story as follows: “NEW YORK, 
April 28 (UP)—A false report that Ger- 
many had surrendered was broadcast 
to newspapers and radio _ stations 
throughout the country tonight by The 
Associated Press.” 


FAR EAST 


Burmese Beauty 


Rangoon wasn’t of any particular value 
to the Japanese without Mandalay and 
the rest of Burma, but it was important 
that the Japs keep Rangoon from the 
Allies. For Mandalay and all Burma— 
which the Allies virtually had in their 
hands—weren’t of much value to the 
Allies without Rangoon. The Burma Road 
wasn’t of much value without it either. 
All the long, bloody war in the Burma 
jungles wasn’t of much significance un- 
less Rangoon was taken. 

This was because Rangoon jis the port 
of entry for the supplies that must flow 
northwards by rail to Mandalay and then 
from Mandalay eastwards by truck along 
the Burma Road to China. With Rangoon 
held by the Japanese, the only supplies 
the Allies could send over the Burma 
Road, which tiey reconquered and rebuilt 
at such cost and labor, was a mere trickle 
motored over the winding little road from 
Ledo in India to the Burma Road con- 
nection north of Mandalay. 

Now hordes of supplies could be fun- 
neled onto the Burma Road via the port 
of Rangoon. Hordes of supplies which 
would increase China’s offensive power 
to more than a gesture. Last week in 
Rangoon, men of the British 14th Army 
and’ 15th Indian Corps had seized a pearl 
of the Orient equal in luster to Manila. 

Nor was much of the pearl’s luster tar- 
nished by the fleeing Japs for spite. Its 
waterfront facilities were not blown up 
or burnt out, and this means that a lot 
sooner than expected, the docks will be 
filling up with Allied shipping. Rangoon 
was once comparatively insignificant as 
a port, but in less than half a century it 
rose to become the third biggest port in 
British India, surpassed only by Bombay 
and Calcutta in the volume of its trade. 
Fortunate Rangoon not only sits on the 
Rangoon River only 16 miles from the 
ocean, but also it has to its rear a great 
river, the Irrawaddy, navigable for 900 
miles inland. 

Incidental Rangoon data: it has a pa- 
goda loftier than St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
London, covered with pure gold from 
base to summit; it is called Yandoon by 
the Burmese; it has a university, many 


_ excellent hotels; a fine golf course and 


race course, and a prewar population of 
350,000, including only 112,000 Burmese. 
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Geriaany’s defeat in 1918 brought an emotional jag. 


Armistice Day —1945 Version 1 


By Pfc. EMORY WARD 
Staff Writer 


HEN THE sound of gunfire is fi- 

nally silenced in Europe and the 
thoroughly beaten enemy lays down his 
arms in unconditional surrender, what 
will the reaction be? How will the vic- 
tory of Allied arms be celebrated? 

If we look to the celebrations that 
followed the last World War we can 
draw some comparisons, but we cannot 
find the answer. For VE-Day—1945 ver- 
sion—poses problems of its own—prob- 
lems totally unlike any that America 
lias ever before been called upon to face. 
Never before have we been forced to 
wage two major wars simultaneously 
and on such _ distant  battlefronts. 
Never before has the nation been con- 
fronted with a situation in which the 
defeat of one major enemy has not 
meant the defeat of all; in which one 
group of Americans will celebrate vic- 
tory while across the world others are 
still engaged in bloody  truggle. 


T THE end of the last World War, 

the armistice meant peace—total 
and complete peace. It meant the ces- 
sation of all hostilities with all our en- 
emies. In one jubilant moment the Uni- 
ted States found itself transformed 
from a nation completely at war to a 
nation completely at peace. The armis- 
tice was the cue for a no-holds-barred 
binge, for its results were immediate. 
There were no more enemies to be de- 
feated; no more lives to be lost. 

The V-Day of World War I meant 
that America’s war industries could 
change overnight fr-m production for 
war to production for peace. It meant 
that America’s fighting men—except for 
a small number who made up the Army 
of Occupation—had finished the job 
and would soon return home. It meant 
that all America could suddenly brush 
aside the war and turn at once to the 
pursuits of peace. 

In 1918 the entire country was poised 
like a motorist halted by a traffic light. 
Then suddenly, in one brief second, the 
light had changed from red to green 
and the nation was on its way. There 
was no amber warning light in the traf- 
fic signal. The change was instantane- 
ous—from red to green, from war to 
peace. 


HAT WAS America at the end of 
the last war in Europe. That was 
America also on Nov. 7, 1918 when the 
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But signs like the above won't be paraded this time. 


Celebration Of Victory In Europe 
Won't Be Like That Of Last War 


word was flashed that Germany had 
surrendered, signalling the all clear. 

The lunch hour crowds that strolled 
along Broadway and 42nd Street in 
New York, and the folks who were still 
eating breakfast in San Francisco sud- 
denly seemed to go mad when word of 
the armistice reached them. Church 
bells clanged, whistles shrilled, and 
ticker tape swirled down from office 
buildings. 

Then came the heart break. The ru- 
mor was false. Germany had not sur- 
rendered. The war was still on. 

The next morning, Nov. 8, the New 
York Tribune asked in an editorial: 
“When the real news*of peace arrives, 
Shall we have another celebration as 
good and joyous as those first hours? 
Hardly, we think. The edge has been 
taken off.” 

But four days later, on Nov. 11, when 
the real news finally came, it was 
quickly evident that the edge had not 
been taken off. Instead, America’s de- 
sire to celebrate had been only whetted 
by the ballyhoo of the false armistice. 


ROM Washington, at 2:46 AM of Nov. 

11, the ‘teletypes clicked out the 
magic words: 

F-L-A-S-H F-L-A-S-H 

ARMISTICE SIGNED 

Then, moments later, there came the 
first bulletin: 

WASHINGTON, MONDAY, NOV 11— 
THE ARMISTICE BETWEEN GER- 
MANY, ON ONE HAND, AND THE AL- 
LIED GOVERNMENTS AND THE UNI- 
TED STATES, ON THE OTHER, HAS 
BEEN SIGNED. 

ADD BULLETIN: 

THE STATE DEPARTMENT AN- 
NOUNCED AT 2:45 O’CLOCK THIS 
MORNING THAT GERMANY HAD 
SIGNED. 

THE WORLD WAR WILL END AT 6 
O’CLOCK THIS MORNING, WASHING- 
TON TIME, 11 O'CLOCK PARIS 
TIME... 

There were no great radio networks 
to flash the word from coast to coast. 
But across the nation, from Red Hook 
to the Golden Gate, Americans in the 
cities and towns awoke to the clamor 
of whistles and the clanging of gongs. 
Even the newsboys, who _ usually 


shouted mystic mumbo-jumbo so that 
people would have to buy their “ex- 
tras” to get the news, yelled clearly for 
all to hear, “The war is over!” Out in 
the rural areas, the news was flashed 
by the shrill wail of locomotive whistles 
racing across the countryside. 

The emotional jag of Nov. 7 had been 
a@ mere rehearsal for the jubilant cele- 
bration that now swept the country. 
This time it was real. This time it was 
authentic. 


VERYWHERE there was celebration. 
In Red Oak, Iowa, a valve on top of 
the gas plant was opened and a great 
jet of fire blazed into the sky. Resi- 
dents in pajamas and nightgowns piled 
into Model Ts and went honking 
around the square with cut-outs open. 
By noon a huge beef was turning over 
a roaring fire in the square for a free 
public barbecue. 

In New York, a soap. box coffin was 
toted up Fifth Avenue, and in Union 
Square people jeered at a dachshund 
with a German flag tied to its tail. All 
across the nation, in cities and in ham- 
lets, there were bonfires, and Kaisers 
by the thousands were burned in effigy. 

In the White House, President Wood- 
row Wilson announced: “Everything for 
which America fought has been accom- 
plished. It will now be our duty to assist 
by example, by sober, friendly counsel 
and by material aid in the establish- 
ment of just democracy throughout the 
world.” . 

That was how peace came to America 
in 1918. The scratching of a pen on a 
piece of paper in the Forest of Com- 
piegne had made it definite—and final. 


N THIS WAR, victory in Europe will 

have no such finality for America. 
Even after the defeat of Germany the 
great automobile factories in Detroit 
and Toledo will still turn out tanks and 
half-tracks, jeeps and alligators instead 
of shiny sedans and sporty convertibles. 
Tires from Akron and steel from Pitts- 
burgh will still be used primarily for 
war. . 

There is little illusion about VE-Day 
in America. Americans know the war is 
only half over. The fact has been 
drummed into them since Pearl Harbor 
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‘country. 


that Japan may fight on long afte 
Hitler is through. Above all, the folks OD, : 


back home know that the men who ter < 
won the battles of Italy and France and poun 
Germany have still more battles ahe der T 


and that for some families there Wh 


still be telegrams from the War Depart- ervise 
ment despite victory in Europe. the f 
LREADY in the present war, tll perc, 
folks back home have known the at th 
thrill of a real armistice, and the heart PW i, 
break of a false one. They have taken to the 
both with comparative restraint. tains 
America staged its first victory cele- prints 
bration of the present war on Sept. 4 Posse: 
1943, when General Eisenhower 4l- Watch 
nounced the surrender of Italy. Showers might 
of ticker tape and torn newspapers & pers 
greeted the announcement. In New allows 
York the Department of Sanitation 
needed 35 trucks to carry off the litter. Ox 
But all in all, it was a relatively calm C 
celebration. The people themselves had ing. ( 
decided, even before President Roos- from | 
velt actually voiced it over a national prison 
network, that “the time for celebration Polish, 
is not yet.” bor ba 
Last week, on Saturday, April % Afte: 
America celebrated again for a few nation 
hours when word came from the Sal 
Francisco Conference that Germany, na 
through Heinrich Himmler, had offered: rig 
to surrender unconditionally to Below 


United States and Great Britain. Radié 
networks flashed the worc across 


In Atlanta, thousands crowded into 
Peachtree Street in a premature cele- 
bration. At the Paramount Theater ia 
Manhattan a minister was called to the 
stage to lead the audience in prayel. 
San Francisco, a newsreel thea 
quickly changed the sign on its marque 
from “Germany Quits” to “Germs 
Crumbling.” But in Chicago, the crow" 
in the Loop were surprisingly quiet, 6 
ing about their business soberly. 
erally across the country there 
similar restraint in the short-lived ce” 
brations—perhaps because the expec 
victory had been inevitable for so ® 
or perhaps because America Was ah 
much aware of what still lay ah 


O* VE-DAY the red light of wat 
dim, but it will not go out. 
as the last scrawling signal 
scratched on the European af 
there will be other battles ra 
sands of miles away in th 
There will still be war and t 
still be death . . . and the hope 
still to come. 
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Prison 


Camp 


For Krauts 


How Germans Are Treated 
In American PW Enclosure 


By Cpl. JOHN LAWLER 
Staff Writer 


(Accounts of atrocities committed in 
German prisoner of war camps, and 
sitive testimony of the horror, filth 
and disease which surrounded the ad- 


‘ ministration of Nazi “hell holes” have 


ught the prisoner of war into sharp 
cone during the past weeks. This fact- 
yal story by a Stars and Stripes writer 
pictures life in an American prisoner 
of war camp, and highlights the Allied 
prisoner formula which is directly op- 
posed to Aris methods.) 


Spey of PW camps is No. 326 lo- 
cated in the Naples area. Situated 
in a suburb of the city, the camp con- 
forms in its locality to an article of the 
Geneva code which stipulates that a 
prisoner of war enclosure be established 
outside a danger zone and in a healthy 
location. PWE 326 is divided roughly 
into ten compounds of varying sizes and 
has a prisoner capacity of more than 
15,000. . 

The operation of the camp is in line 
with measures set down by the Provost 
Marshal General’s office and is in strict 
adherence to clauses contained and im- 
plied in the Geneva document. After 
preliminary screening and segregation 
in forward areas, the prisoners are 
brought to the enclosure and assigned 
to a receiving and shipping compound. 
Here they are given a hot meal and 
bedded for their first night in the camp. 
Each prisoner is given blankets, wool 
OD, according to a scale set by the thea- 
ter command. In this specific com- 
pound, all men sleep on the ground un- 
der U. S. Army shelter halves. 

When first established, PWE 326 sup- 
ervised the processing of prisoners. As 
the front became fluid, processing was 
done in forward areas. However, the 
personal record of each PW is retained 
at the local enclosure as long as the 
PW is there. This record corresponds 
to the American service record. It con- 
tains two photos of.the prisoner, finger- 
prints, a record and receipt of personal 
possessions confiscated, such as money, 
watches, jewelry and other items which 
might conceivably be used in bribing; 
& personal history; and a record of pay 
allowances. 


N ARRIVAL at the enclosure, pris- 
oners are given a further screen- 
ing. German personnel are isolated 
from other prisoners of war; Italian 
prisoners are likewise segregated, as are 
Polish, Czechs and other troops or la- 
bor battalions found in Nazi ranks. 
After this segregation according to 
nationality, the prisoners are divided 


At right, two PWs stop to read the bulletin board in their compound. 
Below, a general view of PWE No. 326, located in the Naples area 
and one of the largest such enclosures in Italy. 
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into groups, with the highest ranking 
noncom usually placed in charge of the 
group. Captured officers are centered 
in separate enclosures, according to na- 
tionalities, and are messed separately 
from enlisted personnel. Medical tents 
are set up in each compound, and the 
internees follow an established process. 
They are given showers, clothes are de- 
loused, and innoculations are given by 
PW physicians, supervised by an Amer- 


‘ican doctor assigned to the enclosure. 


The PW physicians are assisted by their 
own medical corpsmen who, under Ar- 
ticle 9 of the Geneva Convention, are 
given along with chaplains the status 
of protected personnel. Protected per- 
sonnel, technically, are not considered 
prisoners of war. But in the interests of 
security and to provide maximum as- 
sistance to the internees, they are de- 
tained in the compounds. 

If individual uniforms are serviceable, 
prisoners retain them. Class X or B 
clothing is provided when needed and 
the notation “PW” is stamped on the 
uniform. Normally, only fatigue clothes 
are issued. 


OW THE internees are introduced 

to the routine of prisoner of war 
life, They work six days each week. Un- 
der the Geneva Convention, 24 hours 
of consecutive rest each week must be 
guaranteed. Customarily, Sunday is a 
holiday but the time is usually devoted 
to laundry purposes. Military courtesy 
is strictly observed by PWs, and all for- 
mations and ceremonies are exact and 
precise. 

Prisoners at camp 326 rise at 6 AM. 
There is a head count at 6:15. Tents 
are put in order and 
blankets along 
with other property, 
are laid out in ap- 
proved GI fashion. 
Breakfast is served 
at 6:45. Food is pre- 
pared by prisoner 
cooks, supervised 
by American mess 
sergeants. KPs are 
from prisoner 
ranks. Work starts 
at 8, and cadres or 
trusted personnel 
march without 
guard within the 
camp. perimeter to 
their duties. Other 
prisoners remain 
available for de- 
tails. One guart is 
provided for every 
10 men in camp, 
and an armed 
guard for every five 
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men who leave the enclosure gates on 
detail. Lunch is at noon, and work is 
resumed at 1 PM, ending around 5. An- 
other head count is then made, fol- 
lowed by supper at 6. Prisoners are free 
to plan evening schedules. 


NDER proper guard and security 
safeguards, enemy personnel are 
required to perform work consistent 
with their rank, status and physical 
condition, as well as in accordance with 
the requirements of the Geneva agree- 
ment. Usually at No. 326, American sup- 
ervision is supplied and the prisoners 
do the manual labor. Excellent roads, 
pipe lines, sanitary facilities and gen- 
eral camp facilities have been installed. 
Food served in the enclosure corttains 
the same value in calories that Ameri- 
can troops receive. An exact diet, item 
by item, is not followed but the same 
nutritive issues are provided. Each com- 






























pound is allowed to prepare the menu 
according to the preferences each of 
the nationalities exercise. All seem to 
prefer a stew or soup, rather than fried 
or baked solid foods. 

A sample menu indicates the type and 
value of food provided. , 

Breakfast: pork sausage, bread, jam, 
coffee, milk, sugar. 

Dinner: beans, potatoes, maccaroni, 
string beans, tomatoes, biscuits. 

Supper: maccaroni, milk, bread, but- 
ter, sugar, peaches, pears, rice and tea. 

Fresh meat is not provided, but ad- 
ditional bread is furnished. 

One compound is given over to a hos- 
pital area served by PW physicians and 
corpsmen. The infirmary is equipped 
in the manner of a regular field hos- 
pital. An American medical officer sup- 
ervises the work in the hospital and in 
addition makes a daily visit through 
each one of the compounds. Each com- 
pound has its own sick call directed by 


- @ PW physician. In the case of serious 


Prisoners are required to work in accordance with Geneva agreement. 





illness, the patient is transferred to a 
nearby hospital operated by American 
personnel. 


N STRUCTURE and operation, each 

compound resembles the setup of a 
typical Army unit. There is a company 
area, an orderly room, rows of tents, a 
mess section and a latrine area. En- 
listed personnel are provided running 
water with which to wash, and sal- 
vaged GI helmets serve as basins. On 
each compound bulletin board there is 
placed a copy of the Geneva Conven- 
tion in the language of the prisoner, 
notifying him of the protection the code 
offers, and to what sort of treatment 
he is entitled. 


Along with free board, each prisoner 
receives an allowance of ten cents per 
day. Cash is never paid to the internees, 
and all money earned is credited in 
Washington to an account earmarked 
for that purpose. Very few prisoners, 
other than employed medics, receive 
pay allowances in this theater, since 
their labor is only that of camp main- 
tenance for which no allowances are 
authorized. 


Internees are given weekly PX issue, 
usually consisting of smoking tobacco 
(seldom cigarettes), razor blades, soap, 
dental cream, tooth brushes when re- 
quired, shaving cream and _ similar 
items. The cost is deducted from their 
allowances. 

Officer internees receive allowances 
established at a rate of 20 dollars 
monthly for lieutenants; 30 dollars for 
captains and 40 dollars for field and 
general grade officers in accordance 
with the War Department’s policy. Of- 
ficers are allowed orderlies in the pro- 
portion of one to every 12 for captains 
and below; one to every six for field 
grade officers. 


VARIETY of activities occupies 

the internee’s time during the 
evenings and whenever details are not 
ordered. Sports of the native countries 
are arranged. Germans are strong for 
soccer. Prisoners have formed indivi- 
dual theatrical groups to entertain; 
reading material has been made avail- 
able through the International Red 
Cross; voluntary classes are conducted 
in the English language and letters may 
be written. Each internee is allowed a 
letter per week. In lieu of a weekly post- 
card, an extra monthly letter is allowed. 
Mail to and from a PW enclosure is 
postage free. Air mail is not available 
in this theater and strict censorship 
regulations are applied. 

The type of prisoner at Camp 326 
varies from the once-rough professional 
Prussian of the Afrika Korps, who is 
now only a tired veteran convinced that 
the “jig is up,” to the bottom-of-the- 
barrel Nazis who were tossed into the 
fray with little training to bolster dis- 
integrating lines. A surprising number 
speak English fluently, and with a 
faint gleam of amusement point to the 
fact that their principal news source is 
The Stars and Stripes. (The Stars and 
Stripes goes to the prison camp on the 
day following date of publication.) Each 
compound follows the course of the war 
on maps provided. Asked if they sus- 
pected a suggestion of propaganda in 


(Please turn to page 12) 
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Mud, Mules And Mountains 





“winter line’—continues unabated to- 
day and every day as the 5th Army, 
using its planes and artillery’as the 
batterirg ram, exerts pressure every- 
where along the line. Progress is being 
mace, but the progress is measured in 
yards. Positions are being assaulted, a 
machine gun nest at a time. Prisoners 
are being taken—by ones and twos. 
Casualties are heavy on both sides. 


The Day Before Christmas 

It’s the day before Christmas and all 
along the front there is gunfire. There 
is not much action—the weather dis- 
couraging any offensive—but enough 
to .rown out the sounds ordinarily as- 
sociated with the holiday, and it is 
not going to be a white Christmas but 
@ muddy one. 


Lulu Belle 

It’s no snap for a mule these days 
when mountain trails often rise at 
60-degree angles, and in many places 
at the front mules are good only for 
packing supplies vo battalion dumps, 
leaving the uphill job to human pack 
trains. But mules and the men who 
lead them often hive a tough time of 
it, and the mule, although a good pack- 
bearing animal, has shown no improve- 
ment in its traditional disposition. 

Even Lulu Belle, a half-pint in the 
mule-skinner’s corral, is no exception. 
“She threw me,” declared a lieutenant. 
“She threw me yesterday, and she 
threw me today—and here I’m sup- 
posed to be chief of the mule-skinners. 
I got my training in antitan‘’, but that 
never prepared me for Lulu Belle.” 


Mt. Trocchio 

American infantrymen of the 5th 
Ar ny last night captured Mt. Trocchio, 
the last German-held ridge guarding 
the plain before Cassino. Preceeded by 
a heavy concentration of shellfire, the 
troops began their assault at 0630 hours 
yesterday and fought their way up to 
the slopes of the 1,500 foot ridge in the 
face of terrific artillery fue from the 
concrete emplacements studding the 
mountain. ° 


Anzio, Cassino 


Roots On Anzio 

The invasion began at 0200 hours 
yesterday (Jan. 21) as the moon began 
to rise. The weather was good. British 
Commandos and American Rangers 
spearheaded the landing. They piled 
out of hundreds of landing boats into 
the cold, waist-deep water and thrashed 
through it to the long beachhead. 

We walked in behind the German 
lines with hardly a shot being fired in 
a most sensational amph:bious opera- 
tion. It was so easy and so simply done 
and caught the Germans so completely 
by surprise that American troops are 
literally standing with their mouths 
open, shaking their heads in amaze- 
ment. It was all so quiet, some soldiers 
thought the war was over... 


“The Battle Of Guts” 

American troops alon* the Rapldo 
River fought an action which 
high-ranking Army officers have de- 
scribed as “The Battle of Guts.” It 
was a battle in which the doughfoot 
fought with everything he had against 
everything a more advantageously- 

aced German force could throw at 

im. And when the action was over, 
American forces were right back where 
they started from. 

It was a sacrifice play—if you can 
look at the bloody cost with so light a 
phrase in mind. But it was a play which 
had served a grander purpose than even 
the men themselves knew at the time. 
High Army quarters declared that the 
action contributed a large share to 
the success of amphibious operations 
then in their initial stages along the 
Allied beacheads just south of Rome. 


Cassino Pulverized 

Cassino is flattened. Waves of Al- 
lied bombers, totaling almost 400 Lib- 
erators, Fortr.sses, Marauders, Bostons 
and Mitchells, unloaded 2,500 tons of 
bombs on the battered town for three 
ard one-half hours this morning, in 
the heaviest single air attack any town 
in the Mediterranean Theater has ever 
suffered. And when the smoke and the 
stone dust cleared away in the light 
wind a few iminutes after noontime, 
Cassino had been smashed into a mass 
of rubble indistinguishable from the 
jagged, rocky bse of Mt. Cassino itself. 


Easter On The Beachhead 


Today is Easter on the Anzio beach- 
head. If there’s an Easter rabbit in 
these hundred square miles, he’s prob- 
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ably huntjng for defilade from the en- 
emy shells or at least avoiding mine- 
fields near company kitchens. 

Sunrise services scheduled for one 
area which received a heavy shelling 
yesterday were called off today. But 
beachhead chaplains are still conduct- 
ing services in tree-studded bivouacs, 
in thick-walled farmhouses, in protec- 
tive gullys and draws. 


Cassino Falls 

Cassino has fallen. British forces of 
the 8th Army today moved into this 
key stronghold to the Gustav Line and 
the most embattled bastion of German 
defenses since the Italian campaign 
began. Monastery Hill behind it, where 
Allied bombers struck a climactic air 
blow last February, was captured si- 
multaneously by Polish troops swing- 
ing down on the former Benedictine 
sanctuary from the north. 

The Gustav Line, anchored to Cas- 
sino and stretching south through the 
Apennines to the Tyrrhenian Sea, has 
ceased to exist. 


Beachhead Springs Offensive 

Preceded by a crashing artillery bar- 
rage and shattering biows from the 
air, 5th Army forces early today 
launched an attack from the long-dor- 
mant Anzio beachhead against German 
forces on the western perimeter. This 
new phase of the battle of Italy was 
started in conjunction with a full- 
scale “8th Army offensive against the 
Hitler Line in the Liri Valley on the 
main land front. 


Historic Meeting e 
On a shell-pocketed bridge macadam 
road, combat engineers shook hands 





It was about 20 months after Salerno that t 


at 0731 hours today, and the Anzio 
beachhead, as a beachhead, went out 
of business. The American forces driv- 
ing up along the coast have at last 
met the 5th Army beachhead troops 
and shaken hands on the fourth day 
of the fifth month since the landing at 
Anzio. 

Until today the small, neat, tree- 
lined village of Borgo Grappa was un- 
known to history, as was the dynamited 
culvert a half mile away on the Pon- 
tine Marsh highway. But early this 
morning Ist Lt. Francis Xavier Buck- 
ley of Philadelphia, and his combat en- 
gineers working their way up from the 
southern front met the beachhead en- 
gineer company led by Capt. Ben Souza 
of Honolulu. And history was made. 


Tale Of Three Cities 


St. Peter’s Dome 

The peal of church bells from shrap- 
nel-marked belfries mingled with the 
whine of snipers’ bullets, the burst of 
Shells and the cheers and songs of the 
people as 5th Army troops entered 
Rome, the first Axis capital to be lib- 
erated by the Allies. Tired soldiers, 
bunches of roSes stuck in their shoulder 
belts, fell from the snipers’ bullets, their 
last sight the golden dome of St. Peter's 
reflecting the rays of the sun. 


“Statue Of Liberty Play” 

The old-fashioned “Statue of Liberty 
play” sealed the capture of Leghorn, 
Italy’s third-largest, peace-time port. 


The Krauts were concentrating their 
main opposition against an outfit which 
has been slugging it out with them for 
25 days. While they were thus occupied, 
a fresh task force came around the 
right flank of the divisional line and, 
encountering slight opposition, cut east 
across the hills into the port. 


No Flowers, No Kisses 

There is no triumphant march into 
undamaged Florence. Unlike the Allied 
entry into Rome, there are no cheering 
crowds and no kisses and flowers to 
greet the 8th Army as they inch their 
way through the city. The enemy is 
leaving reluctantly and doing every- 
thing in its power to slow the Allied 
advance across the Arno. 

According to gents in the know, the 
signorine here are among the most 
beautiful in Italy. The local drink— 
besides vino—is some cinnamon and 
clove-doctored brew called Alkermes. 
Besides its other attractions, Florence 
is the place where Italian is spoken as 
it ought to be spoken. Beautiful sig- 
norine, beautiful city—what more is 
needed. 


Forgotten Front 


In Italy, Patrols Were Active . .. 

Some people call this the forgotten 
front, and in a way, they are right. 
Correspondents, those day-by-day his- 
torians who were here in swarms until 
the fall of Rome, have treated the Ital- 
ian war with the same passing fancy 
that the drugstore cowboys at home give 
the village belle when a new hot num- 
ber moves into town. They have left for 
the new battles spotlighted by public 
interest — the battles in France and 
Germany and Russia. 

Those people who used to get so ex- 
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cited about the war in Italy because 
it was the first invasion of Europe have 
now let new battles make them forget 
the campaign on this peninsula or think 
it is as good as over. In a way they are 
very wrong. 


Into The Gothic Line 
Something Must Give 


The infantrymen are fighting in the : 


draws, they are fighting on the slopes, 
they are slugging it out with everything 
they’ve got for a foothold in Jerry’s 
main Gothic defenses. There have been 
no great advances in either direction, 
but there will be soon. Something is 
bound to give. 


Good Will To Men 

It was a white Christmas and it was 
a cold Christmas. According to official 
sources, three inches of snow had fallen 
during the last 36 hours, but it was 


_ piled high in many places by the wind. 


While the long overdue snow was cov- 
ering thé battle scars of the Apennines, 
the freezing weather was making High- 
way 65 an icy : :nway and it will be the 
battle of chains rather than the jing- 
ling of sleigh bells that will ‘resound 
this Christmas Eve. Christmas Eve will 
come shortly at 1600 hours in the moun- 
tains and most GIs will spend °’ in their 
puptent shacks or—if they’re lucky 
enough—before 4 fireplace in a:. Ital- 
ian farmhouse or roadside b~ilding. 
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End Of A Campaign 


The Take-Off 

The entire 5th Army front, after six 
months of static warfare, erupted | 
night at 2230 hours with a dazzling = 
tillery barrage as veteran units beg . 
a major offensive into the teeth of the 
enemy's defenses south of Bolo 
During a 30-minute period the gu 
fired the amazing number of more than 
75,000 rounds. an 


No Order Of The Day 


Bologna, the gateway to the Po Val. 
ley, fell at 7:20 this morning with 
hardly a shot being fired. This wag 
the end of seven months of Apennine 
fighting almost within sight of this 
city of 200,000 population. But the end 
was cértainly no anti-climax. 

In the first hours of liberation, lip. 
erators didn’t care much. Excitement 
joy and comradeship at this meeting of 
two Allied Armies was the order of the 
day. Hell, there was no order about jt! 


Flatland Ahead 


There it is down below—the Po yal. 
ley, the place we've been fighting for 
since Salerno. There is the heart of 
Italy, the center of its industries, the 
flatland farm country. It stretches ag 
far as’ you can see; green fields, fruit 
trees, clusters of unharmed ho 
oxen ploughing rich, black earth. 

The war seems a million miles away, 


The Worm Turns 

While the strength of Fascism in Italy 
is ebbing to a new low, the Partisans 
they once hunted are more numerous 
and powerful than ever before. Patriots 
are everywhere. Armed with all types 
of weapon and carrying whole belts of 
ammunition over their shoulders, they 





he Nazis decided they'd had enough. 


strike just ahead of the Allied armies, 
Carrara, Carpi, Modena, Milan, Genoa 
—to name only a few cities—were lib- 
erated by the Partisans almost entirely 


“without Allied assistance. 


Surrender! . 

The German Armies in Italy and in 
part of Austria have surrendered— 
completely and unconditionally. 


In Retrospect 
We have won. The veterans who 
fought through the grim battles of Italy 
and those who replaced the men who 
fell on the road from Paestum are 
still questioning the magnificent truth. 
After se long, it is hard to comprehend. 
The war of mud, mules and moul- 
tains is history. A rifleman may stand 
and not be shot at. For the men of the 
5th Army—spread from the French bor- 
der to Austria’s approaches—it means 
more than words can express. the 
In the kaleidoscope of the past, “ 
combat men see Hangman’s Hill, 4 
red poppy fields of Anzio, the beache 
of Paestum, the Venafro billiard = 
the rapid Garigliano. There ws he 
Gustav Line, the Gothic Line, the — 
ghis Khan Line. There were the —_ 
tains — Battaglia, Sole, Adone, ee 
dere, Trocchio—and so many more. 
rows of white crosses grew longer. 
old men wore out their luck. ame 
The Army ground north. The® . 
the brilliant Po breakthrough— a 
the greatest military feats of the 
and now surrender. 
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By Cpl. MEL DIAMOND 
Staff Writer 


irs HARD TO conceive that any 
third party would draw top billing on a 
that boasts Bing Crosby and 
Hope, but that rare distinction will 
to Bill Mauldin, the “Up Front” man 
yith Stars and Stripes, on tomorrow 
pight’s Command Performance. Bill will 
be interviewed by Set. Doug Way of the 
Rome AES. The interview was waxed 
pere a few weeks ago on request of the 
rs of Command Performance in 
ollywood, and the record will be 
played on the show as a special feature. 
fo don’t miss Mauldin, who will be ably 
wp by Bing Crosby, Bob Hope, 
ann Sheridan, The Andrews Sisters and 
Benny Goodman’s band. 
* . . 


RUM AND COCA COLA is now in its 
fifth week in the number one slot on 
Your Mediterranean Hit Parade. The 
oly newcomer is a tune called An- 
gelina, starting in eighth place. Some- 
where On Via Roma got back on the tail 
end of the Parade, after being off it 
last week for the first time in eight 
weeks. Here’s the way they line up: 

(1) Rum and Coca Cola, (2) Accentu- 
ate The Positive, (3) The Great Speck- 
led Bird, (4) Robin Hood, (5) You Al- 
ways Hurt The One You Love. (6) Don’t 
Fence Me In, (7) ’'U Walk Alone, (8) 
noelina, (9) One Meat Ball, (10) 
omewhere On Via Roma. 


THEY'VE ROTATED Sgt. George (The 
Real) McCoy back to the U. S. In a 
ense, McCoy’s departure marks the 
nd of an era. His lively radio show 
The Sidewalks of Rome, (‘Is there any- 
body from out of town?”), which he 
broadcast from under the late Ii Duce’s 
balcony at the Piazza Venezia, was first 
ired from an Algiers gutter in Aug- 
i, 1943. Though this concludes Mc- 
wy’s overseas contribution, he says 
lis program is “not finito.” He plans 
0 “take it on the road” back in the 
ales, visiting hospitals and other 
Amy installations. McCoy, incidentally, 
da Sidewalks of New York radio pro- 
yam for WEAF before the war from 
nm front of the Hotel Astor. Both in 
nd out of the Army, the show has 
fn highly successful. 
* * 7 


THIS WEEK STAY TUNED IN FOR: 
ubilee, when Archie Gardner, “matron 
¢ hotel” of Duffy’s Tavern, presents 
s' new dance orchestra, The Duffy 
hilharfhonic Leasebreakers. The Tav- 
mis hew slogan is “Grind and Bump 
Duffy's Dump.” .... The Bob Hope 
iow, with Frank Sinatra in the guest 
bot... The Metropolitan Opera, with 
uritz Melchior singing the title role 
h Lohengrin . .. Science At War, 
lapted from the book by George W. 
pray ... The Eddie Bracken show, 
‘sed with one of the freshest com- 
‘)-scripting jobs in radio... We Who 
ve, Speak on every AES station this 
AR And if you’re a baseball fan, 
* be interested to know that on 
™ Bea eaday and Saturday nights 
. ‘30 to 11:15 PM) the AES sta- 
ee pick up via short wave a 
4 y play account of an outstanding 
h ing played in the States on 
of the days mentioned. 


* J * 

bed THE NETWORK: At the 
ce ation, a top 15-minute stanza 
> led on Mondays at 1:15 PM by 
A rickland, who couples a swell 
. L Volce with a good selection of 
ve S unique accompaniment con- 
ie i. trumpet (Bob Andrews) and 
the Reweyck on the accordion .. , 
by ie ome station, bell-toned Doug 
ial — Te as commentator in a 
the a bond film being produced 
himand O of the Rome Area Allied 
Sie tive: The 5th Army station 
atches ©-wacky. A publicity release 
his like to the column this week 
: tag eye chart. An example .. . 
Nik one the chubby sarge, Junior 
“studi. Cady, rolls ane snorts into 
vhite ,0 on wheels” for 15 minutes 
ae rivet rockin’ dedicated to 
threth Solid sonnet sending. So, if 
. ate dig delightful chatter and 
Ith e atter, swing to 1530 on your 
ie ~“2%€ You with a toothpaste 
m overs - This is probably the only 
Rthes » eas that entertains you and 

your teeth at the same time. 
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3 .’ DEAR SIR—Compiled by Juliet Lowell; Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New York, 1.00. 


From the fellow writing his draft board that “I received your notice of seduc- 
tion and willbe there March 29th” to the sailor's wife writing the Bureau of Navy 
Relief to say, “I just got your letter asking is my baby a boy or a girl. Of course, 
what else could it be?”—Juliet Lowell’s collection of letters written to U. S. war 
plants, draft boards and Government agencies is hilariously funny. 

Baffied by the growing intricacies of life in wartime and confronted by miles 
of forms with multiple carbons, Americans have rapidly been approaching the 


point of desperation, ready to jump. 
Gathered together here are their, often 
— pathetic, but always funny grop- 
ngs. 


War Department 
Washington, D. C. 

In reply to your questionnaire as to 
my qualifications. I am 20 years old, 
full of pep and enthusiasm, 100 percent 
blue, red and white American and as 
for Experience I wish to mention in all 
modesty that this fall I had an experi- 
ence with my neighbor's daughter. 

Sylvan __ 


wer Ss Selective Service 


Draft Board No. 37 
2875 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sirs: 

I’m expecting to become a father in 
four months but someone told me not 
to expect to be draft exempt since the 
baby will be born over a year after 
Pearl Harbor. If this baby won’t exempt 
me from the draft, please let me know 
at once because I don’t want to make a 
mistake. and go ahead and marry the 


girl. 
Tom 8 ‘ 


Draft Board 8 
139 Avenue A 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 
The occupation for which I am best 
fitted is making a family. So far 7. 
Roger H 


State Selective Service 
333 W. 2nd Str. 

Los Angeles 
Gentlemen: 

I believe in being honest with you 
because you’d probably find it out 
sooner or later anyway. Seven months 
ago you classified me 3A because I sup- 
ported my Father. You said I'd con- 
tinue to be in 3A as long as I continued 
to support my Father. .Well, I don’t 
support him any longer. Yesterday he 
was drafted. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mitchell E 


Selective Service Board 23 
1860 Broadway 

New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

I got a problem—my wife is pregnant 
and my business is all what keeps us 
together. 

Tony S 


Draft Board 
Poinsett County, Ark. 
Dear United States Army: 

My husband asked me to write a re- 
commend that he supports his family. 
He cannot read so don’t tell him. Just 
take him. He ain’t no good to me. He 
ain’t done nothing but raise hell and 
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From “Cat O’ Five Tails,” newly- 
published collections of cartoons by 
John Rosol of the five frisky fat 
cats. David McKay Co., Philadel- 
phia. 1.00. 


drink lemon essence since I married 
him 8 years ago, and I got to feed seven 
kids of his. Maybe you can get him to 
carry a gun. He’s good.on squirrels and 
eating. Take him and welcome. I need 
the grub and his bed for the kids. Don’t 
tell him this but just take him and send 
him as far as you can. 
Mrs. Cassy M 


Recruiting 


WACs 
Washington 
Please tell me how to go about joining 
up. I’m anxious to get in without a lot 
of red tape as I’ve had no relief since 
my husband's project was cut off. 
Mrs. Aida K 


Government Agencies 


Rent Control Board 
1037 Broadway 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

I’m a landlord and I’m looking at 
section D equipment and services, it 
says here—“Flush Toilet”—and I'll be 
damned if Ill do that for anybody. 

: Julius 


OPA 
Empire State Building 
New York City, ‘N. Y. 
I’m a show girl and need more gas for 
my car as I’m very attractive. I live in 



































Queens, four blocks from the subway. At 
night when I come home from the show 
men always follow me. ¥You see, I told 
_you I was attractive and men are drawn 
to me like flies. Now if I had extra gas 
I could drive home and as you see how 
matters are about me being so attrac- 
tive you will want me to have the gas. 
Yours truly 
Esmeralda R. 


Civil Service 
Hall of Records 
Los Angeles 
Please mail me the Civil Service Pa- 
pers. 
How old do you have to be to do it? 
My 17-year-old daughter couldn’t, 


could she? 
William Q. 


— 


Rent Control] Boss 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Sir: P 

This man reports I’m dirty—why! I 

always clean between my tenants. 
Mrs. Rachel F 


Letter To The Press 


Miss Dorothy Dix 
The Daily Mirror 
235 E. 45th Street 
New York City 
Dear Miss Dix: 

My husband is being released from 
service next week and he has a good 
defense job waiting for him. Now I have 
2 children and would like to have an- 
other, but I read that every 3rd baby 
born into the world is Chinese so I don’t 
think I'd better take a chance, do you? 

Mrs. Mark R_____ 


War Industry 


Consolidated Aircraft Corporation 
San Diego 
Gentlemen: 

I have just finished a wonderful 
brake to be put on airplanes. 

This brake I invented can stop a 
plane that is‘ doing 400 miles an hour 
in less than 10 feet. 

Now I am working on an invention 
to stop the pilot from going through 
the windshield. 

James J 


Standard Parachute Co. 
371-8th Ave. 
San Diego 

There's a good deal of fuss, and 
rightly so, about attractive young 
women coming to work in ‘slacks and 
sweaters, because this detracts the 
men’s attention from their work. But 
now I think some of you officials are 
going too far when you say you want 
the girls to come to work without sweat- 
ers and slacks. This will not only be 
much worse on the men, but most of 
the girls will probably catch pneumonia, 

Matilda G 


Soldiers And Wives 


WESTERN UNION 


SERGEANT CHARLES EVANS 

EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
FEELING A NEW WOMAN. CAN I STAY 
ANOTHER WEEK? 


WESTERN UNION 


MRS. CHARLES EVANS 

LAKE GEORGE, NEW YORK 

SO AM I. STAY AS LONG AS YOU 
LIKE. 


Lt. Maynard Frankenberg 
Camp Livingston, La. 
Dear Lt. Frankenberg: 

Sorry not to have been able to return 
to camp last night but my wife had a 
baby and it wasn’t my fault. 

Private Jim J 
Captain Arthur Black 
Fort Ord, Calif. 
Dear Captain Black: 

I would: like my husband to come 
home on leave, so in accordance with 
the instructions, I have given birth to 
twins in the enclosed envelope. 

Yours truly 
Mrs. Angeline O 


Divorce Bureau 
I can’t imagine why my husband 
should be asking for a divorce. He was 
home on leave last week-end and every- 
thing was O.K.—in fact we had Martial 

Relations. 
Puzzledly yours 4 
Mrs. Austin 

—Pvt. JERRY HOUGHTON 
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Your GI Gal... 


Here are a few vital statistics on 
“Jill,” that friendly-voiced record- 
jockey whose 1£-minute session of mu- 
sic anu chatver are some of the bright- 
est moments sent overseas by the 
Armed Forces Radio Service. 

Her real name is Martha Wilkerson. 
she’s 26, has a husband in the Army 
and.a daughter Carole, 3. She grew 
up in Los Angeles and at 17 ran her 
own ‘lectering and skh»owcard business 
on Wilshire “lvd. Later she worked 
for a small ...dio station, then for the 
OWI, where AFRS head Col. Thomas 
Lewis heard and liked her. Her hair 
is light brown. Her sign-off is fa- 
mous. Jill says: “Till next jive-time, 
this is your GI gal Jill saying good 
morning to some of you—good after- 
noon to some more of you—and to the 
rest of you (palpitating pause)... 
good night.” One GI took umbrage at 
this. He wrote Jill: “I’m one of the 
fellows you say ‘good afternoon’ to each 
day. We're plenty jealous of the way 
ycu say ‘goodnight.’ Please, w6n’t you 
Shift your super-charger onto the 
*good-afternoon’ just once?” 


Short Takes... 


Warner Bros. is rumored ready to 
quit the Hays Office for good and get 
up its own censorship board, consist- 
ing of five well-known easterners ... 
Angela Lansbury is about to get the 
publicity “works” as * female Sinatra 
... The Ballet Theater of Sol Hurok 
may tiptoe out of existence soon... 
Movie theaters may admit everybod 
free on VE-Day, but they’ll show only 
patriotic films .. . Judy Garland will 
play the Marilyn Miller role in a mu- 
Sical based on the life of Jerome Kern 
...J0e E. Brown is overseas again, this 
time in the Philippines . . . A Connie 
Bemis’ Glore has filed plagiarism 
charges, saying.the song, Js You Is Or 
Is You Ain’t is, not ain’t, a steal from 
her Js I Is Or Is I Ain’t? ... Billy Rose’s 
Diamond Horseshoe in New York re- 
cently had its first change of shows 
in two years ... Raymond Massey will 





Anneke Ss Abbe oes jh 


Little Margaret O’Brien, 6-year-old child 

star, is busy studying Chinese for her 

role in the forthcoming film, ’’Lost 

Angel,’’ Unable to read, Margaret com- 
mits her lines to memory. 


play Abe Lincoln in Illinois in an over- 
seas USO-Camp show ... The Hit Pa- 
rade of April 28, in order, went like 
this: Candy, I’m Beginning To See The 
Light, My Dreams Are Getting Better 
All The Time, All Of My Life, Just A 
Prayer Away, A Little On The Lonely 
Side, The More I See You; Laura, There 
Must Be A Way. 


Oklahoma’s Neighbors . . . 


The team which turned out Okla- 
homa! has just opened on B’way with 
another hit, Carousel, based on Ferenc 
Molnar’s sad drama, Liliom. Richard 
Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein have 
scored again, practically every critic 
agrees. Stars in the musical play, about 
a carousel barker who has tragic wom- 
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SCREEN 


an-trouble, are newcomers John Raitt 
and Jan Clayton. The seriousness of 
the plot of Carousel is something new 
in musicals, but Rodgers-Hammerstein 
seem to have pulled it off for the first 
solid proof on the U. S. stage that 
music and real drama can mix and still 
not be stiff-laced opera. Supreme Court 
Justice Frank Murphy reportedly had 
this comment to make after seeing 
Carousel’s opening night: “There’s 
nothing wrong with a country that can 
produce anything as beautiful as this.” 


On The Double... 


The ETO has asked B’way to come 
through with 20-36 USO-Camp Show 
plays, ready to be put on abroad within 
90 days. Sixteen straight plays and 
eight musical comedies will be sent 
over, as Special Service in New York 
puts it, to provide entertainment for 
“the 3,000,000 men now in Europe to 
carry them through the first six months 
of victory.” Plays to be produced are 
Night Must Fall; Junior Miss; Arsenic 
And Old Lace; Three’s A Family; The 
Room Service; Springtime For Henry; 
Male Animal; Our Town; Double Door; 
Charlie’s Aunt; Blithe Spirit; The Night 
Of January 16th; The Front Page; Kind 
Lady; Meet The Wife; Personal Appear- 
ance and Boy Meets Girl. 


Scott Free... 


After hearing so much about H’wood 
paying fabulous prices for the movie 
rights to the latest B’way play, it’s re- 
freshing to hear that MGM is about 
to produce four .pictures which won’t 
cost the studio a cent, as far as script 
expenses go. MGM has browsed into 
the library stacks to come up with four 
Waverley novels of Sir Walter Scott, 
which are in the public domain. The 
four are: Ivanhoe, Quentin Durward, 
Kenilworth and Guy Mannering. This 
may or may not be the forerunner of 
another historical splurge, but if it is, 
H’wood might well look over the recent 
dozens of passable historical novels 
with American history as background. 


—Sgt. RAY REYNOLDS 








Prison Camp 





——__ 
the news supplied, one 27-year-olq 
spokesman, who did hotel work in Ber 
lin prior to the war, said: i 

“When you say the Allies ca 
50 or 60,000 prisoners in a definite 
move, we pass over the point. It could 
be true, it might be exaggeration. But 
the mere fact that the Allied Armies 
broke through to fight in a given area 
indicates a pretty serious German col- 
lapse. That’s enough for us. 


. 
A SSISTING in the administration of 
Camp 326, which is the southern. 
most American internment camp in 
Italy containing 5th Army Prisoners, 


ptureq 


- are 21 officers and 113 enlisteg men 


most of whom are reclassified veterans 
of the Mediterranean campaign, Four 
Italian companies, who serve as guard 
details, augment the administrative 
personnel. 

There have been attempts at escape 
but never an indication of mass rioting 
at PWE 326. Two recent attempts were 
thwarted. One group attempted a get. 
away by tunneling, and in another in. 
stance an inmate walked boldly out the 
front gate. He didn’t get far. Some 
months ago, an internee by some 
method obtained GI clothing and fash. 
ioned captain’s bars out of tin cans; 


_ this ruse got him past the main gate, 


but -he was quickly recaptured. The 
time-worn artifice of attempting es. 
cape by hiding in garbage cans which 
were to be emptied outside the en- 
closure has been frequently, but un- 
successfully worked. 

A section of the camp is devoted to 
disciplinary action, meted out accord- 
ing to the Geneva Convention and us- 
ually confined to a dietary restriction, 
In order to protect any PW from an act 
of violence, bodily injury or threat from 
a fellow PW, each compound bears the 
notice: 

“Any PW, regardless of faith, or po- 
litical belief, who feels that his life is 
in danger or that he may suffer physi- 
cal injury at the hands of other PWs, 
will immediately report that fact per- 
sonally to any U. S. officer. From that 
time on, adequate protection to such 
prisoner will be assured by the camp 
commander by segregation, transfer or 
other means.” 





Fate Of Japanese Emperor 





ancestor worship whereby each Japa- 
nese is convinced that ‘ie is indirectly 
descended from a Sun Goddess and 
thus has royal blood in his veins. 

According to this myth, Hirohito, as 
were his 123 predecessors, is credited 
with being a direct descendant of the 
first Emperor, Jimmu Tenno, a great, 
great grandson of the Sun Goddess who 
was sent to rule over Japan in the year 
660 BC. 

Prince Hirobumi Ito, who played a 
leading part in the drafting of the 
Japanese Constitution of 1888, has de- 
scribed the origin of the Emperorship 
and the attributes of its occupant 
thusly: 

“The Sacred Throne was established 
at the time when the heavens and the 
earth became separated. The Emperor 
is heaven-descended, divine and sac- 
red, he is preei inent above all his sub- 
jects. He must be reverenced and is 
inviolable. He has irdeed to pay due 
respect to the law, but the law has no 
power to held him accountable to it. 
Not only shall there be no irreverance 
for the Emperor’s person, but also he 
shall not be made a topic of deroga- 
tory comment nor one of discussion.” 


HENEVER the Emperor appears 

on the streets of Japan, all shut- 

ters in upstairs windows must be 

drawn, for none may look from above 

upon the august personage. For a simi- 

lar reason, there are no high buildings 

an the vicinity of the Imperial Palace 
in. Tokyo. 

The extraordinary degree to which 


this obsession of the Emperor’s divinity ° 


is carried is illustrated by the follow- 
ing story which may or may not be true. 
A native of Tokyo gave his little boy 
the name of Hirohito, not knowing at 
the time that the name was that of 
the Emperor. According to the story, 
the man committed suicide when he 
discovered that his child was bearing 
the name of the Emperor. 

In 1923, however, vhen many Japa- 
nese were still looking to Western 
civilization for their ideas and before 
the military clique hud succeeded in 
returning the people to the thinking 
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of their ancestors, a different instance 
occurred. 

Hirohito, then Regent, had been at- 
tending military maneuvers in Waka- 
yama Prefecture and, as was customary, 
was served dinner at an inn by a few 
carefully picked village maidens. Hiro- 
hito took a fancy to one of the girls 
and kept her overnight. 

Most Japanese would have looked 
upon this episode as an honor or a di- 
vine blessing, but this was not the at- 
titude taken by the girl’s fiance, the 
son of a member of the Diet. He pur- 
chased a gun and went to Tokyo to 
avenge what he considered a shame. 
He was hanged as a radical because 
he ‘ooked upon Hirohito as a human 
being and not as a divinity. - 


ECAUSE of this Japanese-accepted 

theory of descent from the Sun 
Goddess, the Emperor never has been 
held accountable by the people of 
Japan for his own acts or for any na- 
tional disaster. 

Instead, the Japanese place the blame 
for misdeeds or ill-fated undertakings 
only on his advisors. 

It is also because of this deep-seated 
Japanese belief in the divinity of their 
ruler that many competent observers 
have suggested that Hirohito’s life be 
spared when Japan is defeated and that 
either he be continued as Emperor with 
Allied advisors or be required to ab- 
dictate in favor of another of royal 
blood in the postwar years—even 
though Hirohito himself is just as re- 
sponsible in western eyes for the pres- 
= ees as ‘were Hitler and Mus- 
solini. 


HEN Hirohito opened the session 

of the Japanese Diet (parliament) 

last year, he began his address with 
the words: “The Warriors who repre- 
sent us...” thereby identifying him- 
self part and parcel with the militar- 
istic clique which has been responsible 
for the Japanese policy of aggression. 
There is evidence to indicate, how- 
ever, according to Wilfred Fleisher, who 
spent more than 20 years in Japan as 
a newspaperman, that even as late 
as the signing of the alliance with 


Germany and Italy in September, 1940, 
Hirohito was at least partially opposed 
to the policies of his Cabinets. 

The Emperor was said to have been 
opposed strongly to Japan’s abrogation 
of the Washington Naval Treaty at the 
end of 1934. And there is evidence to 





Japanese soldiers parade on the grounds 
‘of the Imperial Palace in Tokyo. 


indicate that the abortive attack on 
Pearl Harbor was launched without the 
prior knowledge of Hirohito and that 
the delivery of President Roosevelt’s 
last minute personal message to the 
Emperor was delayed in Tokyo circles 
until it was too late to call off the 
venture. 


HE MANNER in which the military 
has been able to circumvent the 
wishes of the Emperor is one of the 
curious features of the present Japa- 
nese system of government. 
The Emperor always has been the 
symbol of the group in power. 
Under the provisions of the Consti- 
tution, the Emperor has supreme com- 
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mand of the Army and the Navy. Ar- 
ticle 55 of the Constitution provides 
that each Cabinet member is respons- 
ible separately to the Emperor rather 
than collectively to the Diet. This, in 
effect, gives the Army and the Navy 
a direct contact with the Emperor 
wnese edicts, according to Mr. Fleisher, 
. “the awesome attribute of divine 
aw.” . 

The Ministers of War and the Navy 
are but tools of the leaders of these 
branches of the service. For each must 
be an active officer. And in practice 
the War Minister is selected by the re- 
tiring War Minister, the chief of the 
Army General Staff and the Inspector 
General of Military Education, and the 
Navy Minister by the outgoing Navy 
Minister, the Chief of the Navy Gen- 
eral Staff and the Navy elders. 

In effect this gives the Army and 
Navy virtual control over the Cabinet 
because these service brain trusts can 
refuse to allow their officers to serve 
in the Cabinet and can dispose of the 
Army or Navy as they see fit. 


HE WAR lords, even as did the 

powerful Shoguns who controlled 
the Emperor for hundreds of years be- 
fore the downfall of the feudal system 
in 1867, are careful, however, to use the 
name of the Emperor as authority for 
their acts because of the tremendous 
influence it carries. 

It is for that same reason that cer- 
tain American Far East observers sug 
gest that the task of the Allied author!- 
ties in postwar Japan will be expedited 
if the added weight of the long-ac- 
cepted and unquestioned Imperial - 
thority can be given to occupation 
directives and decrees. They 21s0 _ 
that.if another form of governmen 
were imposed upon the Japanese by bo 
Allies or the person of the Emp 
harmed, it would furnish the basis f0 
future disorder. At the same time they 
advocate a revision of the SOP of g0¥" 
ernment so that the militarists nevé 
again cah gain dominance. | at 

It is unlikely that Hirohito will — 
the violent deaths that awaited oot 
other two of the Axis triumvirate. the 
the burden of guilt he bears for - 
death and destruction his armies poet 
wrought and the misery that will co : 
to his people will rest heavily ayn 
his stooped shoulders before he 80 
meet his ancestors. 
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Buckeye Grid Pals 
Toss Bitter Words 





COLUMBUS, May 5 (ANS)—Carroll Widdoes, Ohio State foot- 


pall coach, ¢ 
contrac 


-America 
= his professional club. 


harged today that Lt. Paul Brown, who is under 
t to coach the Cleveland club in the proposed 
Football League has approached Ohio State players 


postwar 


“Brown is trying to sign players from our 1942 freshman team 


who are now i 


n the service,” Widdoes said, “and has approached 


some of the varsity players. When he was here I heard him in all 





of his speeches advise boys tot 


t their college education first 
and then sign professional con- 
tracts. Now that he is in the pro 
game he is doing an about face. 
Wwiddoes, who ed Brown as 
pead football coach at Ohio State 
referred specifically to Lou Groza 
of Martins Ferry, Ohio, and Joe 
Whisler of Willard, Ohio, who wrote 
they had received a contract to play 
pro football. Greza was a place- 
Kicking star and Whisler an ace 
fullback on the Buckeyes’ 1942 sen- 
sational freshman squad. 

For years the National Football 
peague has had a rule preventing 
teams from signing a college player 
until after his college class had 
graduated. Widdoes pointed out that 
the class in ah Groza and hese 

lied had been graduated. 
Wiidoes had a lengthy talk with 
L. W. St. John, director of athletics, 
put said we don’t know just yet 
what we will do. 





Brown In Denial 


GREAT LAKES, Til, May 5—14. 
Paul Brown denied having dis- 
cussed professional contracts with 
Ohio State players when informed 
of charges by Carroll Widdoes, his 
successor at Ohio. State. “My atti- 
tude toward boys getting their edu- 
cation hasn’t changed one bit,” 
Brown said, “and furthermore I am 
in the Naval service and anything 
to do with contracts being 
handled by John Brickles, acting 
manager of the Cleveland team in 
my absence. I don’t know anything 
about men being a with 
eontratts. I haven talked to any 
of them.” 

However Brown added that if the 
men became available by 1946 they 
would be free to sign with profes- 
sional football clubs. 


Minor Leagues 
PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE 
Hollywood 9, Portland 1. 
feattle 10. Oakland 3. 
San Francisco 8, Sacramento 3. 
les Angeles 4, San Diege 2. 
INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 
All games postponed, rain. 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 
Mobile 5, Birmingham 4. 
New Orleans 2, Nashville 0. 
(Only games scheduled.) 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
All games postponed, rain. 
EASTERN LEAGUE 
All games postponed, rain. 








PAUL WANER 
we =... Last Chance ww 


Paul Waner Given 
Release By Yanks 


NEW YORE, May 5—Four major 
league teams reported roster 
changes yesterday, including the 
Yankees who gave the veteran Paul 
Waner his unconditional release. 
Waner is the only active player 
with 3,000 hits. 

Catcher Hank Camelli of the 
Pittsburgh Pirates his Army 
physical and left for the New Cum- 
berland, Pa., induction center. 
Camelli received a 90-day defer- 
ment early this year because of a 
war job and was called when the 
deferment expired. 

The Boston Braves purchased 
Harold Schalker, a _ righthand 
pitcher, from their Hartford, East- 
ern League farm. Schalker, a 23- 
year-old Army dischargee, is a na- 
tive of Brooklyn. The Braves also 
optioned Harold Petty, a righthand 
pitcher to Hartford, subject to 24- 
hour recall. 

The Giants signed Hans Lobert, 
former manager of the Phillies, as 
a scout. Lobert starred at third 
base for the Giants 35 years ago. 











Catching Records Cheap 








NEW YORK, May 5 (ANS)— 
While most fans keep their at- 
tention fixed on Mel Ott, whe 
breaks a record every time he 
scores a run, walks or hits a 
homer, few have realized catch- 
ing records should be broken by 
the wholesale this season. 

A quartet of receivers who have 
selden opportunities to etch their 
names in the major league record 
books are Virgil (Spud) Davis 
and Al Lopez of the Pirates, Rick 
Ferrell of the Senators and 
Frankie Hayes of the Athletics. 

Lopez is certain to break the 
number of games played recerd. 
The existing mark of 1,790 was 
set by Gabby Hartnett while 
tatching for the Cubs and Giants 
from 1922 through 1941. 

Lopez has a total of 1,714 hav- 
ing caught 115 games last season, 

us is only 76 short of the record. 

x also can tie Bill Dickey’s 
record of having caught 100 
ng or more fer 13 seasons. 
ro rH Lopez has turfied the trick 


Ferrell needs 104 games to tie 
feanett’s mark, but if he fails 
thes so he should easily pass 
Le American League record of 
21 games set by Ray Schaly of 

White Sox. Like Lopez, e 
rl is in his 17th season in the 
big show. 

A yes, the iron-man of the 
spe" League, shared the 
theusht with Ray Mueller of 
in eds last season by catching 
Any, f. bis team’s 155 games. 
first ayes needs is te catch the 





61 games fer the Athletics 


te erase Mueller’s two-year record 
of 217. Last year he and Mueller 
breke George Gibson’s previous 
mark of 133 set in 1909 for the 
Pirates. 

Davis’ opportunity to break 
records is not in working games 


see 





BILL DICKEY 
... Records Going 


but with the bat. He hit .301 last 
season to become the first Na- 
tienal League catcher to hit .300 
or more for ten years. He is one 
season short ef tying Bill Dickey’s 
standard of 11 .300 seasons. 


Second Rome Golf 
Tourney Entry List 
Passes 200 Mark 


ROME, May 5—A field of over 
200 golfers with handicaps of eight 
or under will compete in the Rome 
Invitation tournament to be held 
here May 21-23 over the 172-hole 
medal play route, including F-O 
Richard Burton, RAF, the 1939 Brit- 
ish Open champion. 

The Rome Area Allied Command 
has received 187 entries, 112 by the 





65 by the U. S. Army Special Service 
Section. Letters are in the mails to 
both British and American en- 


confirming their entry by May 14. 

The second tournament to be held 
here will be played under the same 
conditions, 18-holes each, Monday 
May 21 and Tuesday May 22 and 
36-holes May 23. The next three 
days will be taken up with a series 
of international matches between 
the star players of their respective 
teams, both amateur and profes- 
sional. 

The arrangements will also be 
practically the same. Clubs will be 
supplied but contestants must bring 
their own golf balls. Billets will be 
provided per the agreement stipu- 
lated in the invitations. The entry 
fee of three dollars will be payable 
on the first tee. 

The American entry is consider- 
ably smaller than the U. S. domin- 
ated list of the Rome Open held in 
April over the Rome Club course. 

well-known players have 
turned in entries, Pvt. Tommy Bolt, 
who finished sixth and led the am- 
ateurs, Sgt. William Robinson. 
fourth low amateur and Ist Set. 
Dugan Aycock, a member of the 
tournament committee, plus Sgt. 
Jim Scott, former Kentucky and 
Indiana Amateur champion, but 
most of the other U. S. golfers who 
finished among the low scorers in 
the Rome Open are unheard from, 
including the Navy contingent. 
Sgt. Vic Ghezzi, the 1941 PGA 
champion who was confined to a 
hospital and did not compete in 
the previous event, has returned to 
the United States after being hos- 
pitalized during most of his over- 
seas’ stay. 


PBS Main Ringmen 
Win Leghorn Bouts 


LEGHORN, May 5 — The host 
poeres | team from PBS Main de- 
fea the visiting PBS South ring- 
men, 5'/2 to 3'/2, before a crowd of 
1,500 in football weather here Fri- 
day night in “Yankee Stadium.” 

The PBS Main team won four 
décisions, one bout by a knockout 
and figured in a draw. 

Sgt. Fidel La Barba, the former 
world’s flyweight ghampion, was 
one of the referees. 

The results: 

Lloyd Virdue, 126 (Main) outpointed 
Lou Ferrao, 125. 

Lou Mazella, 155, (Main) eutpointed 
Dale Brittain, 165. 

Tom Young, 145, (Main) outpointed 
John Caprotti, 147. 

Emmet Tucker, 163 (Main) out- 
pointed George Parson. 160. 

Jesse Hoskins, 163, (South) stopped 
Thomas Wells, 165, (3). 

Richard Orange, 147, (South) out- 
ne Davis, 148. 

y es, 150, (Main) sto Ed 
Crook, 155, (3). — 
Jimmy Toney, 165, (South) out- 
Pointed Robert Johnson, 165. 

Carlo Litz, 137, (Main) and Harrison 
Burr, 136, (South), draw. 

Henry Jones. 190, and Willie Robin- 
son, 185, no decision (exhibition). 








Baseball Standings 











AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Ww. kL. Pet. GB. 
New York & $ 667 —_— 
Chicago 6 3 667 4Jy 
Detroit 7 4 636 "Ie 
Washington 7 7 500 2 
Philadelphia 6 7 462 2'/: 
St. Louis 4 6 400 3 
Bosten 5 x 385 3'/2 
Cleveland 3 7 300 4 


Friday’s Results 
Washington 5, Philadelphia 4 
(night). 
Other games postponed, rain. 





NATIONAL LEAGUE 


w L. Pet. GB. 
New York 9 4 ‘ — 
Chicage 7 4 636 1 
Boston 7 5 583 1'/: 
St. Louis 6 5 545 2 
Brooklyn 5 € A55 3 
Cincinnati 5 6 ASS 3 
Pittsburgh 5 8 385 4 
Philadelphia 3 9 250 5//2 


Friday's Results 





British Army Welfare Services and | 


A 
trants, who must answer the notices | 


Big Leagues Play 
To Bigger Crowds 





NEW YORK, May 5 (ANS)—Major league attendance charts 
showed an upward trend, averaging ten percent to date over the 
same period a year ago despite adverse weather that has caused 
a postponement of 35 games. Exactly 696,040 fans paid their way 
through the turnstiles in the first 18 days of the season com- 
pared to 637,537 for the same period in 1944. 

The Yankees, as usual, led all clubs with a paid attendance 
of 72,251 for their first seven home games. However, the National . 





% 


disuse eo” % ° 
MARINO PIERETTI 
« . « Settles Down 


Pieretfi Holds A's, 
Senators Win, 5-4 


WASHINGTON, May 5 (ANS— 
Chick Pieretti looked like a sandlot 
pitcher in the first inning when 
the Philadelphia Athletics scored 
four runs but he settled down and 
pitched the Senators to a 5-4 vic- 
tory in the first night game of the 
season in the Capital. 

All other major league games 
in both leagues were again post- 
poned by rain. 

Singles by Hal Peck, Frankie 


Rosenthal along with an _ error 
helped the Athletics to their first- 
inning outburst. Thereafter Pier- 
etti was in command. 

George Binks and Harland Clift 
each batted in two runs and George 
Myatt one as the Senators rapped 
Jesse Flores, Lou Knerr and Joe 
Berry for nine hits. Knerr was the 
loser. 


. 7 >, 

Still Steamin 
MEMPHIS, Tenn., May 5—Steam- 
boat Johnson, veteran Southern 
Association umpire, upheld his 25- 
year tradition of being the first ar- 
biter to banish players for protest- 
ing decisions. He ejected shortstop 
Walter King and outfielder Walter 
Kosman of Mobile for kicking and 
demonstrating on a decision at New 





Hayes, Bobby Estalella and Larry/: 


+League has an edge over the 


American with 365,000 to 331,148. 
Despite their poor showing the 


+ |Dodgers lead the National with 


65,217 with the Cubs and Giants 
close behind averaging about 


_|12,000 per game. In addition to 


paid admissions the major 
leagues have entertained over 


4 |70,000 servicemen. 


a Qe 


LONDON, May 5 — The famous 
Wimbledon tennis tournaments will 


.| be resumed as soon as possible, the 


British Lawn Tennis Association’s 
executive committee disclosed yes- 
terday. The committee said negotia- 
tions are progressing for a confer- 
ence between the leading tennis 
associations for reorganization of 


Fithe International Tennis Federu- 


tion. 
—o— 

CHICAGO, May 5—Postwar Pan 
American games will be held in 
Buenos Aires, Avery Brundage, pres- 
ident of the Pan American Sports 
Federation said today. The Argen- 
tine capital was deprived of the 
games in 1942 by the war. Brundage 
said Buenos Aires had started to 
erect an Olympic village. 

—o—— 


CHICAGO, May 5—President Will 
Harridge of the American League 
has instructed all clubs te comply 
with the midnight curfew when 
night games are scheduled. The 
teams will not start a new inning of 
play in night games after 11:20 PM. 
In event an inning is in progress 
at that time play will be permitted 
until 11:30. The American League 
has 119 night games scheduled. 

Seeunlicinnie 

HARR‘SBURG, Pa., May 5—A 
fourth bill to legalize betting on 
horse racing in Pennsylvania was 
defeated by the House last night by 
a vote of 98 to 87. The measure 
proposed to establish a racing com- 
mission with authority to locate 
three major race tracks in areas 
where local option favored the sport 
i needed 105 votes to pass. 

—O 
IOWA CITY, May 5—Jack Spen- 
cer, co-captain of Iowa's Big Ten 
basketball champions was dismissed 
from the University today because 
of scholastic deficiency. Spencer was 
also the catcher on the Hawkeye 
baseball team. Paul Fagerline. who 
captured the javelin throw in the 
Drake Relays last week was placed 
on probation for the same reason. 

Sw 

CLEVELAND, May 5 — Chili 
Walsh, general manager of the 
Cleveland Rams of the National 
Football League, said the club will 
give a minimum reward of a 100- 
dollar war bond io coaches through- 
out the country for each tin on a 
football player who signs and plays 
three league games. The offer will 
be extended to 200 more sports 





Orleans. 


writers and radio men. 








Here's The Payoff - - - 





Q.—A pitcher is taken out of the 
game with the score tied, 2-2, and 
a runner on first base. The first 
batter to face the relief pitcher 
triples. Which is the losing pitcher? 

—Cpl. Walter Yozua 


A.—The pitcher who put the win- 
ning run on base, which in this case 
would be the one taken out of the 
game. . 2 © 

Q—What two fighters died 
shortly after their bouts with Primo 
Carnera and Max Baer respectively? 

—Pfc. Harry Skropski 

A.—Ernie Schaaf and Frankie 
Campbell. 

* +. . 

Q.—1. How ubout publishing some 
of the standings of the Southern 
and Texas Leagues? 

—Pfc. Matt Fiegler 

2.—International ws - 4 

—Sgt. Henry Preller 
3.—Pacific Coast League? 
—Pvt. Thomas Grounds 


A—The Texas League hasn't op- 
erated for the past three seasons. 
We try and publish minor league 
standings at least twice a week if 
conditions permit. 

. > . 

Q.—What was the name of the 

horse that beat Man O’War? 
—Pfc. A. Coopersmith 





All games postponed, rain. 


A.—Upset. 


Q.—Which sport (basketball, 

baseball or football) draws the big- 

est total attendance for a season? 

—Pvt. Ed Chambers 

A.—Basketball, 76,500,000 for 1942- 

43 season, latest figures available. 
ad > * 


Q.—Did Dake ever play Tennessee 
in football? 2. Do teams change 
goals in football games including 
the Rose Bowl] game? 

—Pfc. James T. Whitley 

A.—1. Yes. 2. At the end of the 
first and third quarters. 

* > 


Q.—1. When did Notre Dame last 
play Minnesota? 2. What was the 
score of the game. 3. Please give a 
few details. 

—Set. Robert E. Lambert 

A.—1. 1939. 2. Notre Dame 19, 
Minnesota 0. Bobby Saggzu. Irish 
quarterback, tossed two touchdown 
passes. 

* @¢e 


Q.—l+ What date did Joe Louis 
win the world’s heavyweight box- 
ing championship? 2. When did 
Louis fight Natie Brown in Detroit? 

—Lt. L. L. Proctor 


. A—1. Jone 22, 1937. 2. Mareh 22, 





1935. 


- 
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henty Gets Tough. 
in Surrender Talk 


21ST ARMY GROUP H@Q., May 5—In the biggest mass surren- 
der of German forces since the armistice of 1918, more than 
1,090,000 German fighting men in Holland, Denmark and north- 
west Germany—a quarter o. them naval personnel—have given 
up t> the 2ist Army Group under Field Marshal Sir Bernard L. 


Mentsomery. 


The German sur: 2nder mission was headed by General Ad- 
miral Von Friedeberg, commander in chief of the German Navy, 


who signed the articles of un-¢- 
conditiona' surr nder for the: 





of surrender to their superiors. They 


German land, sea and air forceSireturned at about 1700 hours yes- 


Yacinzg ‘the Canadian ist and 
British 2nd Armies. 

An American correspondent, 
broadcastir fren north~estern 
Gernany, ~-ealeu that on Wednes- 
day, May 2, a Ge.man general 
named Blumentaitt hoisted the 
wi ite flag and offered to surrender 
his army group ‘+o the British 2nd 


’ Army. General Dempsey, head of 


the © itish 2nd, replied that he 
should start moving. A rendezvous 
was arranged for Thursday, May 3. 

General Blumentaitt did not ap- 
pear as scheculed. Instead, he sent 
yord that negotiations were going 

non a .auch higher level than his 
military status and he cvuld not 
aegotiate. 
HEADED BY ADMIRAL 

When the German surrender 
party finally drove into the British 
lines, it was headed by General 
Admiral Von Friedeberg, who took 
over as commander in chief of the 
German navy /hen Admiral Doen- 
“gz assumed “he title of Fucurer. 
Von Friedeberg’s rank also carried 
the title of general of the army so 
that he was also able to negotiate 
for the ground forces as well as the 
Navy. 

With Von Frieucberg were Gen- 
eral Kienzl, Rear Admiral Wagner, 
staff officer to Von Friedeberg, and 
Major Fricjier, +. staff officer to 
General Kienzl. 

The party was taxen ‘40 Mont- 
gomery’s field headquarters. ! :onty 
stepped out, returned a military— 
not Nazi—salute, and asked, “What 
do you want?” 

‘the Germans replied. “We comer 
her. from Field Marsha! Busch to 
ask yw to sccept surrender of three 
German armies now withdrawing 
in front of the Russians in the 
Mecklenburg area. We are very 
anxious about the condition of Ger- 
man civilians who are fleeing as 
the German armies retreat in the 
path of the Russian advance. We 
want you to accept the surrender of 
these thrce armies.” 

Montgumeiy promptiv'§ turned 
down their offer. The correspondent 
quoted him as saying, “Certainly 
not. Ti.ose Germans are fighting 
Russians. Th-.afo if they sur- 
render cO anyone, ** must be to 
forces of the Sor'2t Union. I have 
nothing to do with happenings on 
my eastern flank. It is the business 
of the Russians.” 

Then Montgomery asked, “Ai 
you prepared to surrender the Ger- 
Nan :orces on my northern and 
western flank—those forces between 
Luebeck and Holland and forces 
supporting them, such as those in 
Denmark?” 


GERMANS TRY TO DICKER 


The Germans were unprepared. 
Tnstead they proposed a complicated 
plan covering the next few weeks 
whereby the British 2nd Army 
would advai.ce sl wly while German 
troops retreated slowlv. Said Mont- 
gom ty, “{f will not discuss what 
I propose to do in the future.” 

Then the Briti~h field marshal 
took the offensive. Producing his 
operational map, he caln'y an- 
noun *d, “I wonder if you know 
the battle situation on the western 
front?” According to the cor- 
respondent, this map wes the final 
.traw. Th. German commanders 
were frankly shocked by the prog- 
ress of the Allies in the erst and 
west. 

After lunch, Montgomery called 
the Germans back and delivered 
his three-point ultimatum. 

“#irstly,’ the Allied leader de- 

“clared, you must surrender to re 
unconditionally all German forces 
tn Holland, Friesland and Frisian 


' Islands, and in Helgoland and all 


other islands and Schleswig-Hol- 
Ste.n aad in Denmark. 

“Secondly, wncn you have done 
that, I am prepared to discuss with 
you implications of your surrender— 
how we will dispose of those surren- 
dered troops; how we will occupy 
surrendered territory; how we will 
dea’ with civilians, and so forth. 

“Aad my third point—if you do 
not agree to point one, the surren- 
der, then I will go on with the war 
and will be delighted to do so.” 

The Germans, explaining that 
they had come to surrender the 
thr.e other armies  “d had no 
authority to accept ..sontgomery’s 
demands, agreed that two of their 
party would‘remain behind while 
the other presented the new terms 


'terday with complete acceptance of 


unconditional surrender. 
When Montgomery entered the 


‘tent where the Germans were wait- 


ing, they all shapped to attention 
like puppets. With a note of tri- 
um.wh in h‘s voice, Montgomery 
then read out the terms of surren- 
der. The Germans sat motionless 
like statues. 

When the leader of the 21st Army 
group had finished, the Germans 
signed one by one. They spoke no 
word anJ betrayed no emotion. 
Montgomery then took up the 
wooden pen with a steel tip and 
announced, “And now I will sign 
on behalf of Supreme Allied Com- 
mander General Eisenhower.” 

The whole ceremony took about 
five minutes. 


Wehrmacht's Death 
On Elbe Was Total 


WITH THE U.S. 9TH ARMY ON 
THE ELBE, May 5 (AP) — Ger- 
many’s once proud Wehrmacht is 
dying a shameful death on the 
banks of the Elbe. 

SS Panzer troops, once Germany’s 
elite, paddle across the river in 
makeshift rafts. Sometimes they 
swim, leaving their medal-bedecked 
tunics behind. 

The swarm of: soldiers clogging 
the east bank of the Elbe by the 
tens of thousands is more than a 
beaten army. It is a fear-stricken 
horde, afraid of the Russians with a 
fear that only a guilty conscience 
can inspire. 

Ten thousand surrendered to the 
29th Division in 24 hours. One 
hundred thousand are in process of 
surrendering to the 82nd Airborne 
Division whichis across the river. 
Three thousand surrendered to one 
regiment of the 102nd Division. 

It is the same for 100 miles up and 
down the Elbe. 

Their coming has created a grave 
problem for the American military 
commanders. The American 9th 
Army does not want them, but they 
come anyway. 

The Germans come up the river 
under white flags, row across and 
say they are going to surrender and 
the doughboys can’t do anything, 
but accept them. 

Enemy generals come up to regi- 
mental command posts to await 
their ‘urn and nothing is accepted 
but unconditional surrender. 





That enemy generals are standing | use 


in line is no figure of speech, 

At one regimental command post, 
there were two generals, one a pan- 
zer army commander, and half a 
dozen colonels all trying to sur- 
render their units. The two generals 
weren’t speaking to one another. All 
sat with hard Prussian stares while 
the interpreter for the Panzer gen- 
eral made it clear that the other 
general “had no rating at all,” that 
he had no authority and that, be- 
sides, the panzer general was first. 

The panzer general came down 
uhe river through the rabble at 
Tangermuende where’ thousands 
were trying to walk over the gir- 
ders of a wrecked railroad bridge. 
In the background tanks, trucks 
and other vehicles abandoned by 
the Germans lay scattered over.a 
meadow. 

The general crossed the river to 
where a matter-of-fact GI gave him 
a cold stare and asked, “What the 
hell do you want?” 

Farther up the river were similar 


Scenes on the fronts of the 84th and} 


29th Divisions. 

In panic the Germans stripped 
and plunged into the icy waters 
where several drowned. 

The use of horses with tanks im- 
pressed American military men. 


Notice To Readers 

The forms for this regular Sun- 
day edition of The Stars and 
Stripes were closed at 6 PM Sat- 
urday. Consequently, you will 
find no news carried in this paper 
that broke later than the regular 
deadline. If, however, an official 
announcement of victory’ in 
Europe should be made after 6 
PM Saturday and before the next 
regular edition for Monday, The 
Stars and Stripes will issue an 





extra edition carrying the news. 











Nazis Holding Out 
Close To Surrender 


(Continued from page 1) 


been captured by the American 7th 
Army, and between 3,000 and 4,000 
American prisoners liberated. 

Reuter’s estimates that Ger- 
many’s last fighting force in the 
central European zone is now esti- 
mated to consist of some 2,500,000 
men in elements of 50 divisions. 

The last battles of the war are 
likely to be fought in Czechoslo- 
vakia now almost encircled by Rus- 
sian and American armies. Only a 
70-mile gap along the southern 
borders separates the two Allied 
armies and through it German con- 
voys are streaming into Austria as 
General Patton’s troops, advancing 
virtually without opposition for 
gains of 18 to 50 miles, are re- 
ported within three miles of Linz. 

The 3rd Army troops who crossed 
into Czechoslovakia north of the 
Danube report stiff opposition—the 
first real fighting encountered since 
Patton launched his Danube offen- 
sive. The Russians gained in east 
and south Czechoslovakia. 

Meanwhile, on the list White 
Russian front, Red Army forces 
advancing south of Brandenburg, 
captured Belzig-Wissenburg, and 
numerous other places. According 
to the Soviet communique, 23,700 
Germans were captured. 

In Berlin itself, Russian forces 
were busy rounding up whatever 
Nazis remained in the fallen Ger- 
man capital. 


100,000,000-Buck Plant 


To Go Out Of Commission|” 


WILLOW RUN, Mich., May 5 
(ANS)—Army and Ford Motor Co. 
spokesmen indicated today that the 
Government oyned 100-million-dol- 
lar Willow Run bomber plant would 
be abandoned as an expended .tool 
of war impractical for part-time 


Speaking at ceremonies in which 
the plant received Army-Navy Ex- 
cellence award, Henry Ford II, ex- 
ecutive vice president said, “We 
have no plans for the future use 
of Willow Run. The Army Air 
Forces, in conjunction with the De- 
fense Plant corporation, decided 
that the wartime utility of the plant 
has been fulfilled. We also agree 
not to extend operation beyond 
what the actual needs is, against 
unnecessary waste of plant person- 
nel and the taxpayers money.” 


OKINAWA 


(Continued from pagé 1) 

















Jap planes were shot down during 
the abortive Jap landings. ; 

Carrier aircraft blasting northern 
Ryukyu airfields, from where the 
Japanese are striking our fleet, shot 
down 96 enemy planes. 


Davao, on Mindanao, entered 
yesterday by troops of General 
Douglas MacArthur’s command, was 


completely in Yank hands today, 
battered, burned and virtually fin-. 
inhabited. Its capture was the high 
point in a _ spectacular 150-mile 
dash across Mindanao, but at the 
same time a rather hollow victory. 
Only small suicide squads remained 
in Davao, which before the war 
housed 17,000 Japanese and was 
Japan's largest colony in the Philip- 
pines. The rest had fled to high 
ground northwest of the city. 


Hitler Dead, Quits 





ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., May 5 
(ANS)—George Taylor always said 
he would resign his job as OPA state 
rent executive when Hitler died. He 





resigned yesterday. 











Mrs. FDR Gets Free 
Mail Rights For Life 


WASHINGTON, May 5 (ANS) 
—Congress yesterday approved a 
lifetime free use of the mails for 
Eleanor Roosevelt. 

The Senate passed and sent to 
the White House a bill giving 
Mrs. Roosevelt the franking 
privilege after adopting a House 
amendment permitting her to use 
a@ facsimile signature. 


Rangoon Captured 
With Port Unhurt 


KANDY, May 5 (Reuter’s) (AP)— 
In a series of battles of great in- 
tensity the Japanese armies in 
Burma have been so decisively de- 
feated they were unable effectively 
to defend the port of Rangoon, a 
special SEAC communique today 
declared. Rangoon’s port was seized 
before its installations could be de- 
stroyed and will be open to shipping 
in a very few days. 

The occupation of Rangoon was 
a long series of combined opera- 
tions carrying out three-way at- 
tacks, supplied and supported by 
air on a_ scale never before 
attempted in any theater of war. 

From London, Admiral Lord 
Louis Mountbatten, SEAC com- 
mander, praised the troops respon- 
sible for the capture of Rangoon 
in an order of the day, saying that 
it had brought an end to the battle 
of Burma. “Although isolated 
pockets of the enemy remain,” he 
said, “their doom is now sealed.” 











Republican Group 
Threatens To Ask 
Hannegan : Inquiry 


WASHINGTON, May 5 
Hints that charges of Political naz 
ruption may be leveled at : 
cratic National Chairman Robert 
E. Hannegan by a group of Repub. 
lican politicians Seeking to block 


raised here 

A fight is definitely taking w, 
spearheaded by a number of He: 
publican senators who fear 
Hannegan will'make use of his job 
to organize for President Harry §. 
Truman a political machine 4s 
well-geared as the one that for 
four times. in succession delivered 
the Presidency to the late Mr 
Roosevelt : 


The fight is expected to start out 
as something of a family battle 
Hannegan, who comes from Mis. 
souri, has been nominated as Post. 
master General by Missouri-born 
President Truman, and Missouri's 
Republican senator Forrest C. Don. 
nel is slated to fire the opening gun 
when the Senate meets to confirm 
his nomination on Monday 

Missouri’s. Democratic senator 
Frank Briggs is expected to be on 
hand to reply to the first attack, 
Donnel, it is reported, will move 
the nomination to be recommitted 
to the Post Office Committee for 
hearings on “certain matters pos 
sibly indicating corruption” in con. 
nection with Hannegan’s political 
record. 

The Senate President, Kenneth 
D. McKellar (D., Tenn.), who js 
also chairman of the Post Office 
Committee, told the Senate on 
Thursday last that his committee 
approved Hannegan’s nomination 

Republican members pointed out 
that some of them had not even 
been notified of any committee's 
meeting. 

Despite the opposition surely to 
come from the Republicans, Demo- 
crats are & ted to stand solidly 
behind President Truman's nom- 
inee, and since they hold a majority, 
confirmation is generally consid- 
ered probable that some Republi- 
cans will uphold the tradition that 
the President should be free to 
choose his own cabinet members. 

The Republican leader Wallace 
H. White, from Maine, almost per- 
mitted the nomination to Slip 
through by unanimous consent on 
Thursday. 


Partisans To Rome 


ROME, May 5—The Milan radio 
reported today that members of 
the National Liberation Committee 
for northern Italy will fly to Rome 





today to be received by the Italian 
Prime Minister, Ivanoe Bonomi. 














though all information concerning 
the dispositions of units, troops or 
individuals obviously must remain 
a military secret. 

After VE-Day, individual records 
of each GI as to length of service, 
time overseas and decorations or 
awards received between Sept. 16, 
1940 and VE-Day and the number 
of dependent children (up to three) 
under 18 years of age as of VE- 
Day will be tabulated. When the 
number of credits to be allowed by 
the Army for each of these clas- 
Sifications is officially announced 
(sometime after .VE-Day) the 
totals of each GI—as of VE-Day 
will be determined. 

This is an important point. For 
credits will be determined as o 
VE-Day or for action prior to that 
time as in the instance of a belated 
decoration. 

From a study of credit totals, 
the War Department will deter- 
mine on the basis of its future re- 
quirements, at what level to es- 
tablish the so-called critical num- 
ber of credits at which a man or 
woman will be eligible for demobi- 
lization if his or her services are 
not required in the Pacific war. 


* NOT OUT YET™ 

Even if your critical total makes 
you eligible for demobilization, you 
are not out of the Army yet. Per- 
sonnel with your qualifications, may 
be required for the future opera- 
tions of your unit or some other out- 
fit. Then it won’t make any dif- 
ference how many points you have. 
You are staying in the Army for 
a while yet. 

If your total is above the critical 
figure and your services are not 
required in the Theater, you will 
have to sweat out transportation to 
the United States. Once in the Uni- 
ted States you will have to sweat it 
out there with others who also 
have more than the critical num- 
ber of pdints and wait your turn 


Gls IN THIS THEATER WARNED 


(Continued from page 1) = 








for demobilization, provided you're 
not believed essential to the over-all 
needs of the Army after arriving 
in the United States. 

Incidentally, if you are eligible 
for demobilization and wish to re 
main in the Army you will be per- 
mitted to do so. 

Now as for the GIs who are 
deemed essential or who have les 
than the critical number of points. 
And they will be mamnerons.. =s 
these people, regardless 0 

ent, eventually fall into one 
of two general groups 
HEADING TO PACIFIC 

The first group will consist of 
those going to the Pacific t 
the Suez or Panama Canals oF 
the United States. The second group 


f | will consist of those required as %- 


cupation troops in Europe. 
Circumstances permitting, troops 
arriving in the United States from 
overseas will be granted furloug 
What is going to be the routine 
while all this is going on? Bs 
quite obvious that all troops bs 
are not eligible for demobiliza , 
will be quite busy during the pt 
deployment period. Those who #” 
moving to the Far me ve pl. 
ting ready to go, packin P 
ment, undergoing the type of train 
ing needed for their new assign 
ments, etc, Likewise, service 
needed here will be extraor' vil 
busy, and the occupation forces 
have their hands full, for 4 brs . 
at least. Temporary duty and vil 
oe Sn in this theater 
suspended. a 
Fames of educational, ree 
tional and other athletic acti 
for the post VE-Day period fe 
announced later. Opportun: y 
participate in these programs i. 
be governed by the existing * 
tion. 
In the meantime, don’t write — 
and tell your mother or sweet e 
that you'll be home next We it 





next month. For most © 
just ain’t so. 
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4 called an American. 





SOME OF THE BEST brain teasers have been on the subject of geography. 
The 20 questions below aren't actually simple, but neither are they too difficult 
for GIs who have kept up on the news of a war which has brought thousands of 
place names to everybody’s attention. Score five points for each one-part ques- 
tion answered correctly. Score one point for each correct answer to a five-part 
Guestion and two and one-half points for each half of a two-part question. 


1. Name a sea in which there is a 
group of islands with the same name. 


2. Half of the following names are 
alternative names for the other half. 
Pair them off: Candia, Aachen, Ana- 
tolia, Asia Minor, Munchen, Treves, 
Crete, Munich, Aix-la-Chapelle, Trier. 


3. Place the following islands in the 
waters where they belong: Ellis, Christ- 
mas, Man, Alcatraz, Balearic. 


4. Two major U. S. insurance com- 
panies are connected, by name, with 
two famous place-names. What com- 
panies are they? 


5. Which of the following is the 
mame of a famous book: Saudi Arabia, 
Arabia Deserta, Arabia? 


6. Which is the biggest city in the 
Po Valley: Milan, Bologna, Venice, 
Turin? 


7. Which place-name in the follow- 
ing group is misspelled: Malacca, 
Gennessee, Annapolis, Swaziland, Ap- 
palachian? 


8. One of these names is out of 
place: London, Jersey, Guinea, York, 
Orchard. Which is it? 


9. A man who lives in Americ& is 
What is a man 
called who lives in Oxford, Lombardy, 
Afghanistan, Moscow, Toledo? 


10. True or false: there is a group 
of islands called the Society Islands. 


11. Yes or no: are any of the fol- 
lowing place-names fictitious: Black 
Sea, White Sea, Red Sea, Dead Sea? 


,12. Which one of these is not a city: 
Sedan, Sudan, Sidon? 


13. What is the name of the island 
on which the Statue of Liberty stands 
and waits for you? 


14. Name at least five places having 
the word “Dutch” in the name. 


15. Is the Majave Desert in California, 
New Mexico, or Arizona? 


16. True or false: 1. Iceland has vol- 
canoes. 2. The Netherlands colonial em- 
pire is the third largest in the world. 


17. Which one of the following islands 
is not a Philippine island: Luzon, Min- 
doro, Taiwan, Cebu, Panay, Leyte? 


18. All but one of the following cities 
is locatéd on islands adjacent to Italy 
and not in Italy proper: Cagliari, Enna, 
Augusta, Bastia, Catanzaro, Bonifacio, 
Ajaccio. Which is on the mainland? 


19. Which one of these islands is not 
in the main group of Japanese islands: 
Hokkaido, Honshu, Amboina, Kyushu, 
Shikoku? 


20. What is the name of the birth- 
place of President Harry S. Truman? 


(Answers In Column 4) 





A department for the calculating, the contrary and the just plain Curious 
GI. Questions should be addressed to “Any Questions?” Department, The 
Stars and Stripes, APO, 512, U. S. Army. 


Q. Will you please advise me as to 
the rank Lt. Gen. Knudsen held when 
he was first commissioned in the Army? 

—Set. S. H. Schweitzer 

A. He received a commission as lieu- 
tenant general, which rank he has held 
since. 

. . a . 

Q. Was the “Merry Widow Waltz” 
written by Johann S.rauss? If not, by 
whom was it written? 

—Pvt. Don Wehr 

A. It was written by Franz Lehar. 

* . e 


Q. I say that at present there are 
more than 1,000 general officers in the 
American Army. Am I right and could 
you give me the exact number? 

—lst Lt. Ira J. Topping 

A. You’re right, but we can’t give 
you the number. 

7 < e 


Q. Is or isn’t Col. Elliott Roosevelt a 
brigadier general? 
—Pvt. J. D. Babb 


A. He is. 
o - s 

Q. I would appreciate any informa- 
tion you could give me concerning the 
procedure for having original songs 
copyrighted. 

—T-4 Louis E. Stevens 

A. Write to the Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C., asking for copyright 
guide and instructions. Address: Regis- 
ter of Copyrights, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 


Q. Could you give an explanati 
the reasons for preventing men tas 
bat units from writing to civilian frien 
in Rome, Florence-or other cities far 
the rear? 

—Pvt. Dawson B. Ko 


A. Such restrictions have been set 1 
to prevent any violations of militg 
security. Section II, MTOUSA Cireula’ 
No. 38, dated 11 March 1945. as amende 
by MTOUSA Circular 46. Par. 8, se. 
tion II, 23 March 1945, does permit cor 
respondence with civilians on tp 
Italian mainland if such correspon 
dents are parents, children, sister 
brother, wife or husband of the write 
and if a certificate is obtained. 


Q. Who used gas and where in th 
war? 
—Pvt. John T. Griff; 


A. So far as is known, only the Japa 
nese in China have used gas. 
GIQ ANSWERS 


1. Aegean. 2. Candia-Crete,’ Aachen-Ajr-, 


Chappelle, Munchen-Munich Treves-Trier 
Asia Minor-Anatolia. 3. In order, New Yor 
Harbor, Indian Ocean, the Irish Sea, g, 
Francisco Bay, Mediterranean Sea 4. Aetna, {o 
the volcano; Prudential (Rock of Gibraltar 


5. Arabia Deserta. 6. Milan. 7. Genesee. 8 Or 
chard (Old, not New, as before the others) 4 
Oxonian, Lombard, Afghan, Muscovite, Toleda: 
10. True (Tahiti is the main isle;. 11. No. 1 
Sudan (an African region). 13. Bedloe Islan 
14. Dutch Borneo, Dutch East Indies, Dute 
West Indies, Dutch Guinea, Duich Harbor | 
California. 16. True, True. 17. Taiwan (Fo 
> a 18. Catanzaro. 19. Amboina. 20. " 
o. 
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2? 
28 
31 32 
evs 
By Pfc. CHARLES D. JACOBSON 
a 46 ae jaa [45 
Special to The Stars and Stripes 
4d, 47 4“e ‘ 
ACROSS 54 According to the rules. 120 Ceremonies. = ~ = 
1 Steps. ; 56 Afterwards. 123 Specimen. 2 . f ioe wa 
7 Shores. 57 ——— expres- 125 Loops of rope. 57 58 Ss 62 
si n sions. 126 Well-groomed. 
14 Musical instrument. 59 Heavenly body. 127 Idle. os . = ra 
20 French hero. 60 Brawl ink caemanein 
oo 62 Short letter. 129 Ornament with em- 8 “9 0 n 7% | 73 
23 —— Landi 63 Scandinavian sagas. bossing. 3 = 7 
64 Having no feet. 130 Man's namc. 7% % , 78 ” bs 80 & /82 
24 Clergyman’s hat, 65 Snake 
25 Unemployment. pos Thing (law) DOWN je 85 86 
26 Marry. ae Saw. i 
27 Aim 68 Steal. 1 Merganser. 8g ry 92 9 
; 70 Short for Leonard. 2 Story. 
29 Big ——. 71 Silkworm. 3 Dry. 9S % y ” 3 
30 Point. 72 Elongated fish. 4 Pronoun. . 
32 Hereditary factor. 74 Conjunction. 5 Take offense at. 100 10 102 105 
33 Sharp-cornered., 77 Spikes. 6 Colloquia] speech. 
35 Animal jelly. 79 Portent. 7 Weep. 106 107 108 
7 Vital organ. 80 Rays. 8 Pertaining to clans. 
40 Nothing. 84 Kind. 9 Scarcet. 0 jit 12 "3 5 ji 7 
41 Vehicle. 86 Sticky substance 10 Sun disk. 
42 Metal. (collog.). 11 Insect egg. 18 no 124 
43 Chart. 87 Avoid. 12 European and Asiatic 
46 Leave out. 88 Kind of head gear. plover. 125 
yi po pe -» Shabeet. 13 Siow-cnaving animal. a 
oster. 14 Fish. I" 
50 Aromatic European 93 Signal of distress. 15 Initial. 
mint. 94 Metal-bearing rock. 16 Ascended. 
52 Primary color. 95 Pious. 17 Part of speech. 
53 Honest ——. 97 Signets. 18 Other. 48 Devil. 76 Urge. 105 Formal argument. 
98 Likely. 19 Golf mound. 49 Fish. 78 Electrified particle. 106 Got up. | 
Puzzle Answer 99 Month. 28 Dull-witted person. 51 Truck. 79 Small egg. 107 Give curative care 
100 Compass point 31 Strike lightly. 53 Incendiarism. 81 Concerning. 108 Roman goddess. 
FGRe BBECECe SCeCce (abbr... 33 Skill. 54 Cords. 82 French river. 109 Breast. jin 
me td teMlstast¢] 101 Rodent. 34 Illuminated: 55 Pole. 83 Dirks. 110 White precipita 
~ BEDOSEO Eetveoe 103 Imitate. 35 Major scale. 58 Auditory organ. 85 Also. 111 Réligious image. 
Tete et RS oll ats f 104 Stir. 36. It is (contraction). 59 Hardened. 87 Day’s march. 113 Man’s name. 
BOG BES OOOBERS oon0E 105 Loves fondly. 37 Steed. 61 Tiny. 88 Child. 115 Stain. 
Taft St tata totem «=«2106 «Proceed forward. 38 To correct. 65 Mountain crest. 90 Assassin. 116 In addition. (: 
eet ee em «108 Refuse obedience. 39 Helped. 66 Kind of riddle. 92 Reply. . 117 Part of head 0 
2800 O60 BOGE SHbeDn 110 Father. 41 Held in captivity. 69 Sack. 93 Bobbin. hammer. 
eaten eet eet 6-112 Set. 43 Engine. 71 Arabian military com- 96 Hebrew letter. 118 Old card = 
me ee eee! 6113 Belonging to him. 44 Rugged crest of a manders. 98 Paid notices. 119 S-shaped Sk 
Rt Ml temo molt] 114 Toss or throw. mountain range. 73 Gaelic sea god. 99 Glee. 121 Nervous twite®. 
tio tatomentottitctetetchtety «462115 Plant fluid. 45 Combustible heaps. 74 Apart. 102 Knock gently. 122 Observe. nunity. 
LLNS TET CIS BE STON] eis] i SESiol iviils 75 Knots. * 104 Passages. 124 Russian com! ’ 











118 Repeat performance. 47 Absent (abbr.). 
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a4 ra A column of husky Red Army athletes march in the great Sports Festivel at Moscow. 
on th ’ 
rrespon 
1, Sister 
e in th ussid i ci Part of the 60,000 spectato including Red Army 
. Griftiy eae soldiers on leave—who watched the contests. 
he Japa 

OT SATISFIED with mounting one peted for the championships of the 

of the greatest military offensives USSR Republics at the annual Sports 

of the war, the Russians have also done Festival Day—the fourth to be held dur- 

1en-Atr-inm What few other fighting nations have ing the war. 
ves-Tricrfam been able to do—carry on an ever-ex- In Moscow 60,000 persons packed the 
New Yorgi panding sports program on the home great Dynamo Stadium to watch the 
Actas, tam sront. competition. In Leningrad the contests 
Gibraltar Elsewhere in the world sports com- drew a cheering audience of 40,000. And 


sec. 8 Ong netition has been drastically reduced, even in Kiel, just liberated from the 
ori iam because of the war but in Russia the enemy, 50,000 spectators jammed a re- 


11. No. mm government has leaned over backwards constructed stadium. 


joe Islanc to encourage all sorts of athletics. Today the. Russian Government 
Harbor 1 in 1944 more than 50,000 Russian stresses this mass participation as an 


wan (Fora athletes, representing 769 sports groups, aid to military training. And the ath- 

20. Lamini took part in various local and regional letes who took part in last year’s events 
contests that equalled anything ever became part of the Red Army to 

ete: beld before the war. Finalists then com- muscle their way through Germany. 

















A group of Russian girls perform in the Moscow Sports Festival. Sturdi- 
ness and health, rather then allure, is the aim of Soviet women. 
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rity. H “ - ‘ . ~ 
wai Soviet “Glamazons,” like this ottractive, well-knit performer, were While feminine teammates give sturdy support to the safety net, o star 


*mong the more shopely contestants who teok port in the events. — Russian gymnest describes @ giant swing on the horizontal ber. 
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“S MEDITERRANEAN’ COMICS 


SEO N.Y QU SR 


Vol. I Ne: 24 Sunday, May 6, 1945 Printed in Italy 


Be/ VERY GENEROUS OF YoU, YY its ¥ 
} HOTSHOT, BUT THAT DOESN’T \ ony & 
ALTER THE FACT THAT Your BENT A 
NATIVE BEARERS WERE SCARED ) Litre 
AWAY BY THE ARST JAP THEY j 
SAW — AND YOU WITH A BUSTED. 


* ae 
F| CANE 


WELL,I STILL HAVE MY IF THE JAPS CATCH FRIEND TERRY, AFTER THE X IT APPEARS TO BE ... MUST HAVE 

“HALLOWEEN SDIT!..OF COURSE, \ YOU OUT OF WAR OL’ HOTSHOT WILL DEVOTE | ABANDONED... TERRY, DOZED... OH! 
THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION UNIFORM IT WILL HIS ENORMOUS FORTUNE TO / YOU AND LIEUT. , y 
WILL WANT IT TO COMMEMORATE |] BE BAD, LIEUT. SEEING THAT YOU NEVER CHARLES MUST 

OL’ HOTSHOTS ESCAPE FROM /CHARLES! THERE IG] |. HAVE To CARRY ANYTHING SLEEP...HU SHEE 

INDO-CHINA... < A HUT JUST AHEAD!) | HEAVIER THAN AN INSURANCE }) WILL TAKE THE 

PERHAPS WE MAY PoLicy ! < FIRST WATCH... 
REST UNTIL DARK... oO vi =r 


inquir 
about 


JAPANESE PATROL Comine! 
NO TIME TO MOVE... I WILL LE JAPONAIS... RREUZ ! VITE,.UN MEDECIN! 


COVER YOU, TERRY...I HAVE PARLEZ-VOUS : / 
A PLAN! DonT SAy A WorD! PETITE Vi ! 


ment or 
ment. 

The |] 
Was ide 


THEY HAVE SMALLPOX 7 oh ; 
GONE-INA RUSH! \ DID THEY 


(Courtesy Chi. Trib. New York News Syndicate, Inc., Distributed Thru. CNS) 





